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A reducing diet can have taste appeal 
and be effective, too. 


In recent studies on weight reduc- 
tion, ice cream was included with other 
dairy foods in meals supplying 1800 
calories a day.' Strict adherence to 
such diets allowed gradual weight loss 
by larger women and by men whose 
calories did not need to be restricted 
excessively. 


These dietscontained approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and car- 
bohydrate.! Fat combined with pro- 
tein in a meal delays hunger—both 
that caused by emptiness of the 
stomach and by low blood sugar levels 
—for it reduces stomach motility and 
gastric juice secretion, promotes slower 
digestion and more gradual absorp- 
tion of nutrients. Subjects on such 
diets maintained pep and a sense of 
well-being, reported no hunger pangs 
—but shed excess pounds. ! 


An average serving of vanilla ice 
cream provides only one-tenth of the 
calories in such a diet, but supplies 
one-fifth of the riboflavin need and 
somewhat more than one-tenth of the 
need for calcium and vitamin A. Ice 
cream also supplies the high grade 
protein and other important nutrients 
found in milk. 


Ice cream, a ‘morale booster,” can go 
a long way to prevent the martyred feel- 
ing of the reducer. 


IWeight Reduction Through Diet. Adocumentary motion 
picture produced in 1951. National Dairy Council. 


2Dahlberg, A. C. and Loosli, J. K. Nutritive value of 
commercial ice cream. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:20 (Jan.) 
1948 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition state- 
ments in the advertisement have been found acceptable 
by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


Since 1915 ... the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the use of dairy products. 
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Fly United’s New Type of 


DC-6 AIR TOURIST 
service to Hawaii 





Only $125 one way, $225 round trip, 
(plus tax) from California 
You save $77.40 over regular fare 


Plan an economical vacation in Hawaii, by flying United’s new 
DC -6 air tourist service. The plane features wide-aisle two-abreast 
seating for 67 passengers. Meals are available at extra charge by 
arrangement prior to departure. There are four flights weekly — 
two from San Francisco, two from Los Angeles. 

Hawaiian Air Vacations, including round trip transportation 
and hotel accommodations, start as low as $243.00 from California 
(plus tax). And United offers fast, connecting flights to the West 
Coast, with air tourist flights available from many cities. 


While you’re in Honolulu, you may want to earn teaching 
credits by taking courses at the University of Hawaii. Economical 
living accommodations are available. So, whether you’re going for 
study or pleasure, or both, plan to fly United to Hawaii. For 


further information and free folders, write or visit your nearest 
United office. 





AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, lll. 





COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU’LL GO BY AIR 
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Office of Education Benefits Little 
by New Status 


On April 11, 1953, the Federal Security Agency became 
the US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Un- 
fortunately, the status of the Office of Education remains 
relatively the same even tho this change has made it part of a 
cabinet department rather than part of an independent agency. 


President Eisenhower bas recommended that Secretary 
Hobby have a special advisory committee on education to 
“help insure the maintenance of responsibility for the public 
education system in state and local governments while pre- 
serving the national interest in education thru appropriate 
federal action.” 


This committee will not be appointed until Congress passes 
legislation setting forth details of selection procedures and 
authorizing compensation for the members. It is not known, 
therefore, whether it will be composed of laymen or profes- 
sional educators, or, if it is a mixed group, which element 
will have the greater representation. Likewise, the precise re- 
lationship of the proposed committee to the Office of Educa- 
tion has not been defined, altho the President recommended 
that it advise the Secretary, not the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


The Commissioner of Education will continue to be ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate confirmation, and his 
legal functions will not be transferred to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The administration of funds for land-grant colleges, voca- 
tional education, and federally affected areas remains with the 
Office of Education. 


Organizations Defend Academic Freedom, 
Assert Faith in Schools 


The general board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA recently denounced “cer- 
tain methods’ of Congressional committees investigating 
communism in education and authorized a committee to guard 
against either communist infiltration or “wrong methods of 
meeting that infiltration.” The Council consists of 30 Prot- 
estant and Eastern Orthodox communions with 35,000,000 
members, 


The statement said in part, “At this moment when national 
unity based upon mutual confidence is of paramount im- 
portance to our security, men in responsible positions must 
not, thru unsubstantiated charges and blanket indictments, 


destroy confidence in our American schools, colleges, and 
universities. . . . 


“There should be no encroachment upon the sound American 
pattern of local control of schools. National regimentation 
whether of business, of labor, of religion, or of education is 
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News and Trends 


abhorrent to Americans. No regimentation is more dangerous 
than that of the mind.” 


The board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has reaffirmed its faith in the Ameri- 
can. school system and its “belief in the integrity, the con- 
scientious purpose, and the patriotism of an overwhelming 
majority of those who administer its affairs, supervise its 
functions, and staff its classrooms. 


“The American school system has been a powerful safe- 


- guard for our free institutions and a bulwark against com- 


munism. We applaud the efforts of those schoolboards, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers who have eliminated from their 
ranks those whose ideologies are inimical to our national 
safety. We urge their unceasing vigilance in maintaining our 
cherished educational system as a citadel of freedom.” 


A resolution adopted in March by the United Auto 
Workers-C1O declares that teachers and administrators 
“have been diverted and hounded by a reactionary attack on 
the schools by McCarthy, Velde, Zoll, and others whose objec- 
tive is to reduce the level of public expenditure for educa- 
tion and to frighten the schools into the service of reaction.” 


The resolution asks local unions to “join in the fight to 
defend the freedom of the teacher” by urging Congress to 
“resist the drive against American education which, under 
the guise of an attack on communism, is, in fact, a deliberate 
attempt to turn our schools over to the forces of reaction.” 


The executive committee of the Nebraska Department 


- of the American Legion passed a resolution on Mar. 9, 


1953, reaffirming its faith in the effectiveness of the citizen- 
ship education in Nebraska's educational institutions, con- 
demning all authors of subversive attacks upon the schools, 
and calling upon Legion members to be ready to support and 
defend the schools against attack. The resolution thanked 
members of the teaching profession for the great assistance 
rendered by them to the Legion’s Americanism program; and 
commended schoolboards, trustees, and regents in Nebraska 
for their careful selection of teachers, faculties, and adminis- 
trators. The Legion stated that it considered academic free- 
dom a necessity for stimulating and challenging teaching and 
research, but emphasized that such freedom does not consti- 
tute license for teaching precepts inimical to our American 
system. 


The Association of American Universities in a recent 
statement declared that full academic freedom must be guar- 
anteed to professors and scholars, but it should not include 
the right to membership in the Communist party. The state- 
mefit urged professors to answer questions asked by compe- 
tent authorities and not to invoke the Fifth Amendment 
against selfincrimination. 

The statement said, in part, “Free enterprise is as essential 
to intellectual as to economic progress. . . . To enjoin uni- 
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formity of outlook upon a university faculty would put a stop 
to learning at the source. . . . To fulfill their functions, the 
members of university faculties must continue to analyze, test, 
criticize, amd reassess existing institutions and beliefs, ap- 
proving when the evidence supports them and disapproving 
when the weight is on the other side. . . . 


Intergroup Education Kits Are Available 


A kit om intergroup education is available on loan to 
teacher education institutions and other interested groups. 
The program is sponsored by the NEA, the American Teach- 
ers Association, and the US Office of Education. Kit mate- 
rials were selected with great care. Address inquiries to the 
NEA-ATA Committee, National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


First NEA Clothing Packages Sent to Korea 


The sentence below says, ‘This gift is sent to you from the 
teachers of the United States thru their local and state organi- 


zations affiliated with the National Education Association of 
the United States.” 


& K thrdpry pers Ry Rte 
ia i: enanerct at 
HP yeyer a4 


It is written in the Korean language, Hangul, and is part of 
a letter which accompanies each clothing package provided 
by the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund. 


The first shipment of 1250 clothing packages, valued at 
$25,000, left the United States on March 17, 1953. Each $20 
package, containing seven yards of new wool cloth and sew- 


ing equipment, is equal to a 20% increase in the annual 
salary of a Korean teacher. 


Receipts signed by Korean teachers will be forwarded to 
contributors, making possible affiliations, correspondence, and 
other contacts between United States and Korean teachers. 


Contributions to the Overseas Teacher Fund may be made 
thiu local education associations or directly to the NEA, 1201 
16th St. NW, Washington 6, D. C. Checks should be payable 
to the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund. 


Coming Events 


The fourth annual Armed Forces Day will be observed 
on May 16. Suggestions for local observance of the day may 
be secured from Office of Public Information, Room 2E 780, 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


The All-American Conference To Combat Communism 
is sponsoring Know Your America Week, June 8-14. The 
purpose of the week is to encourage citizens thruout the coun- 
try to rededicate themselves to the preservation of basic Amer- 


ican principles. Information about the daily themes and np | 


for planning activities may be obtained from National Chair. 
man Paul Wamsley, Elementary School No. 51, Buffalo 7. 


The Eighth National Conference on Citizenship, spon- 
sored by the NEA and the US Department of Justice, is 
scheduled for Sept. 17-19. The Statler Hotel, Washington, 





D. C., will be headquarters for the conference, Nearly 1000 


organizations and agencies are expected to participate. For 
details write to Citizenship Committee, NEA headquarters. 


Gifts to NEA Building Fund Tax Deductible 


Contributions to the NEA Building Fund Campaign are 
deductible in the donor’s incorne tax return under section 
23(0) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


If any local tax collector should chailenge the deductibil- * 
ity of such a contribution, reference can be made to 1 C.B. 
480, where an individual was permitted to deduct his con- 
tribution to the building of a city auditorium; and to 44 
B.T.A. 169, where a company was permitted to deduct a 
contribution to a YMCA building fund. 


Newbery and Caldecott Winners Chosen 


Newbery Medal for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children published in 1952 went to 
Ann Nolan Clark for her Secret of the Andes [Viking]. 
Caldecott Medal for the most distinguished picture book for 
children published in 1952 was awarded to Lynd Ward for 
The Biggest Bear {Houghton}. 


Dr. Givens Accepts MSA Assignment 


Willard E. Givens, retired NEA executive secretary, is in 
the Philippines on a three-month Mutual Security Agency 
assignment assisting educators there in developing their pro- 
fessional associations for teachers. Dr. Givens is working 
closely with the Special Technical and Economic Mission 
[STEM], the MSA office in the Philippines. The education 
division of STEM is headed by W. Harold Loper, superinten- 
dent of public instruction in Hawaii. 


EPC Changes Announced 


New chairman of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA and AASA is Lee M. Thurston, Michigan's 
state superintendent of public instruction. Vice-chairman is 
Sarah C. Caldwell of Akron, Ohio. 


Two city superintendents were added to the commission 
membership in March: Kenneth E. Oberholtzer of Denver, 
to replace James B. Conant, now US high commissioner in 
‘Germany; and Lawrence G. Derthick of Chattanooga, who, 
as AASA president, succeeded Virgil M. Rogers as an ex- 
officio member of the EPC. 






Ap Dpo sinted to New Positions 

dete Burnham, executive secretary of the Nebraska State 
Education Aaiiciaivom since 1938, will retire from that posi- 
tion in September or as soon as his successor is appointed. 
Dr. ——- will become research director for NSEA. 


f foe - is the. new commissioner of education in 
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Teachers need not spend tedious hours 
marking and scoring examination papers. 


a . * 
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The IBM Electric Test Scoring Machine 
does this job quickly, automatically... gives 4 
teachers time for other important work. Aaa 


ee ee 


Schools everywhere are discovering that 
the IBM Electric Test Scoring Machine pro- br 
vides the easiest, most accurate method of 4 
processing objective test papers . . . up to 800 
scores an hour. It can be used for all subjects y 
and many grade levels. Operation is simple, : 
the cost modest. 






For detailed information, 
call the local IBM office or write 
International Business Machines, 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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NEW VERSION OF 
GROUP WORK in ART 


Presented with the hope you find 
this interesting and useful to you. 


COLLECTIVE 


Painctint, 


Here’s teacher's aid to help develop 
each child’s creative expression 
but relating it to others. 


From France comes a new theory of 
Children’s Collective Painting which 
enables youngsters to learn to work 
individually yet at the same time 
in close harmony with others. Each 
student draws his own idea of a 
given subject. The group then se- 
lects the best drawing. This one 
is enlarged; then divided into equal- 
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Above, section of a bird life 
project. Right, in the making. 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 










sized portions according to the num- 
ber in the group. Here the coordi- | 
nated individual work begins. | 


Greatest freedom should be given | 
each child in choice of detail and | 
use of color. The idea and outer | 
contour of the part remains, but in- | 
terpretation varies with each child. 
The portions may be compared as | 
work progresses and finally are 
placed together. Sometimes a few 
changes must be made to improve 
expression of the whole. The chil- 
dren asa group make ail the decisions. 
Throughout the project the teacher 
only advises, 


If further interested—Idea for 
this project comes from 
Grapuis Macazine No. 38, 
K. Heitz Company, West 54th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 









for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 
sitions connected with education. Our 
service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 





DOROTHY MARDER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 










342 Madison Ave. 


Summer 
teachers 


Positions available in Nursery 
Schools, Public and Private 
N. Y. C. 17 Schools, Colleges and Universities, 
Schools and Camps. Specializing in placement of 
in foreign positions, especially elementary level. 


Member NATA 





CLINTON «« 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
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TEACHERS’ 
is a position in the Midwest, 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 





AGENCY 

West or 
Enroll Now. 
Clinton, Iowa 
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® This feature of THE JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 


Question-of-the-Month 
@ A recent question-of-the-month, 
“What followup steps do you take after 
the report card is sent home?” brought 
these comments: 


Tue first followup step I take is to 
check my own progress. Am I growing 
professionally? Do I resent supervision? 
Do I have my initial enthusiasm? Am I 
practicing the same classroom courtesy 
that I have asked my children to ob- 
serve? Do I show each child the respect 
that is due him as an individual? Is my 
classroom an. attractive place where the 
children and visitors feel welcome and at 
ease? Are my children happy? Am I im- 
parting to each of them an eagerness to 
share responsibility? Am I stressing spir- 
itual values? — BIRDIE FLANAKIN, sixth- 
grade teacher, Kinyon School, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 


My FoOLLowvup procedures in the third 
grade include helping to bridge the 
differences between the third-grade gen- 
eralized check-list ratings and the fourth- 
grade letter grades. In regularly sched- 
uled parent and/or pupil conferences, 
stress is placed upon the likelihood that 
in fourth grade, C, B, or even D grades 
may replace the check given under the 
third-grade report’s generalized  state- 
ments, “Satisfactory growth,” or “Satis- 
factory growth for this child.’’—viRGINIA 
FRATCHER, Iles School, Springfield, IIli- 
nots. 


I HAve found that a personal visit or 
a telephone call immediately following 
the report card has helped. Quite often 
parents need and expect additional in- 
formation relative to their children’s 
levels of maturity, not only mental ma- 
turity, but physical and social maturity 
as well. I also invite parents to visit the 
classroom to see their children in a group 
situation.—MINNIE T. FORTE, first-grade 
teacher, W. G. Pearson School, Durham, 
N. C. 


IN BEFORE-CARD conferences with par- 
ents I make an effort to explain how 
things are going, and to remind parents 
verbally that one must consider the in- 
terruptions of illness, and convalescence 
and the growth tempo of the particular 
child. After the card has been sent home, 
I continue to gauge my program to pro- 
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vide meaningful experiences so that not 
only may growth and development be 
satisfactory for this child but his think- 
ing may be thereby motivated, chal- 
lenged, and guided into achievements 
functional as well as factual. — GRACE 
GARDNER, first-grade teacher, Ridge Road 
Elementary School, North Haven, 
Conn. 


Other Milestones 

Your listing in the February 1953 
JourNAL of “Milestones in American 
Educational History” is interesting. | 
was disappointed, however, not to find 
in this list the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917. It seems to me that 
this was a serious omission. This act, in 
my opinion, has had a greater effect on 
secondary education during the last 35 
years than any other factor. The Smith- 
Hughes Act did for secondary education 
what the Morrill Act did for the college 
level.—J. WARREN SMITH, director, voca- 
tional education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


As ONE who teaches History of Edu- 
cation, I was interested in your center- 
spread, “Milestones in American Educa- 
tional History.” The list is a very good 
one. However, I would like to suggest 
two corrections and mention one im- 
portant addition. 

Under 1750 you mention Christopher 
Dock’s Schulordnung. Dock wrote it in 
1750 but, due to his unusual humility, 
would not consent to its publication for 
years. It was finally published in 1770. 

The second correction appears under 
1829. Hall’s Lectures on School-Keeping 
was not the first book in English on the 
subject of teaching in this country. I can 
refer you to several previous books: Jm- 
provement in Education, Joseph Lan- 
caster, N.Y.: Collins and Perkins, 1807, 
(Reprint of Third London Edition) ; 
Manual of the Lancastrian System of 
Teaching, N.Y.: Samuel Wood and Sons, 
1820; Sketch of a Plan and Method of 
Teaching, Joseph Neef, Philadelphia: 
Printed for Author, 1808. 

One important addition which I 
would suggest is an event of 1823. 
Samuel Reed Hall opened the first 
normal school in the US in Concord, 
Vermont, on that date.—JOHN A. NIETZ, 
professor of education, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 


“MILEstonEs in American Education- 
al History” should surely mention the 
beginning of coeducation—at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, in 1835.—Lucy 
RICE WINKLER, 927 S$. Ogden Dr., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Hawaiians Are Americans 


I have just read “NEA Travel En- 
riches” [January 1953 JouRNAL, page 20], 
[Continued on page 308] 
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Just the ticket for- 
FAMILY VACATIONS! 





Kids call it “COOL!” So will you... relaxing in an air-cooled coach while 
New York Central drives. Plenty of room for youngsters to roam. And you 
can really stretch your vacation budget with Central’s low Family Fares! 





Look what's waiting...a drive-ur-self car. Your New York Central ticket agent 
reserved it for you. Here’s the perfect vacation combination ... get there in 
comfort by train... then get around at your destination by car. 





Last one in’s a... but wait! Maybe you’d rather visit the Northeast’s moun- 
tains ...exciting New York... historic Boston...or Western Wonderlands. 
Name your vacation. Your tickets to it read “New York Central!” 








ee ge a ee ee ee ee te a Ee ee ee Oe a ee ge 1 
| FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 1953 TRAVEL Nn l 
GUIDE and facts about money-saving mor 3 Eas = . 
1 group and family round-trip fares... Address ; i 
. send coupon to New York Central, - 
|] Room 1336-E5, 466 Lexington Avenue, City State___ 4 
! New York 17, N. Y. E-5 ; 


NewYork Central ie 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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Students prefer it because it’s 


E 185 years, the one and 
only Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has enjoyed signal recognition as 
the world’s most honored reference 
library. 

And for good reason... all 
through the years EB has set the 
standard in simple, authoritative 
fact-finding. 

Topay, Britannica’s 24 Volumes 
are completely indexed with one 
of the most extensive cross-refer- 
encing systems ever devised. 
38,000,000 meaningful words and 
32,500 clear, accurate illustrations 
are at the student’s fingertips. 
They find the information easily; 
they assimilate the facts readily, 
because EB’s picture-and-word 
combination shows and tells the 
student what he wants to know. 

In fact, so many students prefer 
this world-renowned work that 


easy to use...easy to understand... many schools and libraries con- 
- its facts most authoritative... 
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sider Britannica a ‘“must.”’ 


NEW: 1953 Edition . . . The 1953 Edition of 


BRITANNICA represents the biggest revision made in a quarter 
of a century. In this major revision over 3! million word 
changes were made. This new printing contains a complete 
revision of the populations of states, cities and towns of the 
United States and its possessions, on the basis of the 1950 
census. APPROXIMATELY 5,000 ARTICLES REVISED OR REWRITTEN, 
MANY IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATIONS! 


Write or Wire Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Care About our Profession 


~ UPERINTENDENT Lawrence G. Der- 
thick of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 1953-54 
AASA president, made a timely observation at 
the Atlantic City meeting when he said that to 
him the initials CAP meant “Care About our 
Profession.”” That is the heart of the matter. 

Rooted in a century of experience, the Cen- 
tennial Action Program expresses the aspira- 
tions of the keenest minds, the greatest hearts, 
and the noblest spirits of our profession. It is 
a positive program based on faith in ourselves, 
in our country, in youth, and in the future. 

Our profession may be lkened unto an 
airplane. With its engines running at half 
power, the plane will move along the runway, 
but not until they are developing their full 
power will it take to the air and really go 
places. Our profession has now for the first 
time enrolled more than half a million NEA 
members. That is a great achievement. But it 
is less than half our potential at a time when 
we need to rise to our full stature. 

If we really care, we shall certainly achieve 
those goals of the Centennial Action Program 
(the first seven) which are within our own 
power to accomplish. This has been proved 
in state after state where leaders have held 
before teachers the glorious ideal of a united 
profession. Experience has shown that given 
adequate leadership a united program is easier 
to achieve than a divided loyalty with separate 
campaigns for local, state, and national. 

Do not the same persons make up the mem- 
bership of local, state, and national, which are 
merely three phases of a united work? How 
can teachers be led to see that together in unity 
like the three legs of a tripod, none of which 
would stand by itself, they have stability; that 
the urgent problems of a new world call for 
our united best? Are we not all members‘ one 
of another? 


If we believe that it is thru teaching that 
great civilizations are built, that the free 
public school by helping children to make the 
most of their God-given talents has enabled 


America in an incredibly short time to become 
the nation she is, and that America is only at 
the beginning of her real greatness, we shall 
build our profession thru the first seven goals 
of the CAP. ‘These first seven are the necessary 
means for achieving the other goals, which 
concern the welfare of children and the nation. 
We cannot expect the people to rally around 
our cause if we ourselves take it lightly. 

What about your state? Has it moved ahead? 
Does it rank with the best or the poorest? What 
steps can be taken now to assure good achieve- 
ment next year? What leaders recruited? What 
plans made? What materials prepared? 

The success of the CAP during 1953-54 will 
be largely determined by the purposes that 
are formed and the plans that are made during 
the next few weeks. Every state and local as- 
sociation is asked to consider and to adopt a 
goal for 1953-54 NEA membership. The plan 
is to take the difference between NEA mem- 
bership on May 31, 1953, and the number of 
teachers in the locality or state; divide this 
difference by 4; and allot at least 14 as a mem 
bership gain to be made during each of the 
four membership years between now and the 
Centennial in 1957. Every gain beyond the 
goal makes the future easier. 

Let us care deeply enough about our pro- 
fession to go forward in unity toward the 
great goals we have set for ourselves. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat, 


And we must take the current when it serves 
Or lose our ventures. 


It is ours to live and serve at a great moment 
in history. The tide of human aspiration is 
running high thruout the world, and we must 
rise to meet the need or lose our opportunity 
of the century. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


@ To share ts to care. 

& Monopoly breeds depression. 

& The secret of success 1s selfdiscrpline. 

@ Serving others releases us from selfishness. 

& The meaning of life is the use we make of tt. 

Make the most of the best and the least of the worst. 

¢ Civilization grows from excellence in the individual. 

@ History is not a god to be worshipped but a tool to be used. 
& Only one who has known great hunger can know the joy 


of fulfilment. 

& The free public school holds within itself the seeds of its 
own regeneration. 

@ It is not what one pogs for people, but the way one makes 


them FEEL that shapes their happiness 


Ninety-Three Murders a Week 


Tue following editorial from The Christian Cen- 
tury for January 14, 1953, deserves the attention of 
every teacher: 


Starting in a parent-teachers association, a revolt is on in 
Chicago. We hope it spreads across the nation. It is a revolt 
against murder. Parents have taken up arms against the 
indoctrination of their children in murder and violence by 
television. Their first step was to get the facts. So, working 
in relays, 30 sets of parents ‘monitored the children’s day- 
time programs on the four Chicago TV stations. Day by day 
adults watched with growing horror what appeared on the 
screen. When the week was over, their notebooks showed 
that no less than 93 murders had been fed to the children 
during the last week of 1952. During the first four days, 
including the day dedicated to the Christ-child, 77 murders 
were pictured. The Chicago Daily News broke its story then 
on what the parents were finding, and the flow of gore be- 
ean to diminish for the rest of the week. But at the end of 
the week, the score as printed by the News was 295 crimes 
of violence, including the murders, in a total of 134 chil- 
dren’s programs. In addition to the killings, the children 
saw 78 shootings, 9 kidnappings, 9 robberies, 44 gunfights, 
33 sluggings, 2 knifings, 3 whiplashings, 2 poisonings, and 
2 bombings. The child audience on which this terror was 
unleashed ranged predominantly from preschool age thru 
the first three grades. The greatest number of homicides 
were shown on Saturdays and Sundays, “when films of vio- 
lence were shown almost continuously from 9 in the morn- 
ing until the children’s bedtimes.” The first result of this 
expose was a roar of angry confirmation from _ parents, 
teachers, and pastors. What further will be done remains 
to be seen, and will be reported here. Meanwhile we suggest 
that Sunday-school teachers of primary and junior depart- 
ments all over the country also organize systematic viewing 
studies for a week to learn what their children are being 
taught by TV. Then on Sunday let the Sunday-school bul- 
letinboard omit attendance and offering reports and post 
the following: “This week our children saw on TV —— 
murders, —— shootings, —— gunfights, —— sluggings. ete. 
God save America!” 
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Where Does Your State Stand? 


Membersuip in The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, shown below, has almost doubled since the 
table was given in the NEA Journat for December 
1946. Population figures for Hawaii and unorganized 
territory—which includes Alaska, Puerto Rico, Samoa, 
Canal Zone, Guam, and Virgin Islands—are for Apr. 1, 
1950. Ten states with highest percent membership 
are starred. 


Estimated Percent 
total NCPT- membership 
population membership is of 
State July 1, 1951 June 1952 population 
Votal 155,880,268 7.219.165 1.6 
Alabama 5.042,000 141,330 4.6 


Arizona 805,000 14.893 5.6 


Arkansas 1,910,000 95,195 5.0 
* California 11,024,000 1,033,602 9.4 
* Colorado 1,376,000 102,889 4.5 
Connecticut 2.038,000 85,202 4.2 


18,300 5.6 


Delaware ; $29,000 

Da. 811,000 25,944 3.2 
* Florida : 2,961,000 181,460 6.1 
Georgia 3,485,000 148,458 4.3 
* Hawaii 199,794 43,662 8.7 


* Idaho 590,000 38,199 6.5 


Illinois 8.820.000 444,896 5.0 
Indiana 1,036,000 209,795 5.2 
lowa 2,625,000 100,270 3.8 
* Kansas Mone 1,950,000 122.440 6.3 
Kentucky ; 2.922.000 129,317 4.4 
Louisiana Sg 2.757.000 68,240 2.5 
Maine 892.000 21,798 2.4 
Maryland 2,441,000 84,066 3.4 
Massachusetts 1,732,000 104,700 2.2 
Michigan 6,545,000 226,275 3.5 
Minnesota ‘ 2,994,000 164,144 5.5 
Mississippi - 2,192,000 59.207 ra | 
Missouri 1,043,000 192.817 1.8 
Montana 589,000 27,258 4.6 
Nebraska 1,348,000 51.151 3.8 
Nevada 171,000 8,712 5.1 
New Hampshire 534,000 17,578 3.3 
New Jersey 4,974,000 283,986 5.7 
New Mexico 704,000 22.056 31 
New York 15,026,000 292,058 1.9 
North Carolina 4,135,000 237,998 5.8 
North Dakota 605,000 27,999 4.6 
Ohio 8,063,000 463,934 5.8 
Oklahoma 2,266,000 118,931 5.2 
* Oregon 1,558,000 104,364 6.7 
Pennsylvania 10,559,000 337,976 3.2 
Rhode _ Island 793,000 33,362 1.2 
South Carolina 2,125,000 45,572 2.1 
South Dakota 647,000 25,294 3.9 
* Tennessee 3,318,000 213,765 6.4 
‘Texas 7,991,000 401,541 5.0 
* Utah 709,000 77,664 11.0 
Vermont ...... 373,000 21,359 5.7 
Virginia 3,385,000 157,375 4.6 
* Washington 2,425,000 160,982 6.6 
West Virginia 1,995,000 90,021 4.5 
Wisconsin 3,475,000 93,987 27 
Wyoming 295,000 10,916 3.7 
Unorganized terr. 2,197,268 6,227 0.3 
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H, YES, please raise our taxes!” What would 
& ever make a large group of citizens say this 
as they cheerily stuck out their necks for the 
financial axe? Well, the title of this article gives a 
broad hint, but to get the whole answer to the 
question above, let’s go to Caddo Parish in Louisi- 
ana, where I am superintendent of schools. .. . 
For years school facilities had been going from 
bad to worse in Caddo Parish. Increasing birth rates, 
major shifts in population, and a “let’s wait” policy 
about building all added up to a deplorable situa- 
tion. Schools that were dingy and tumbledown were 
crammed with students who almost had to be piled 
in layers like olives in a bottle. 
The schools for Negro children were in particu- 
larly poor condition, with one magnificent exception 





After a good long look at their 
outmoded schools, the citizens 
of Caddo Parish, Louisiana, 
dug deep into their pockets. 


ROSCOE H. WHITE 


Mr. White is superintendent, Caddo Parish 
Schoolboard, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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—the Booker T. Washington Highschool, built a 
few years previously in Shreveport and admirable 
in every respect. However, the enthusiasm of some 
of its students was tempered by the fact that it was 
the only Negro highschool in the parish, and so they 
had to come by jolting bus each day from distances 
as great as 65 miles. Even the finest school doesn’t 
look very fine when seen thru eyes still heavy from 
waking long before the rooster’s crow. 

Each year more students crowded into the bat- 
tered, substandard buildings until it became ap- 
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had to be 


that 


parent something 


done. 


B: ING firm believers in community 
participation, the schoolboard and I 
enlisted the cooperation of 40 local 
citizens representing all the urban 
and rural areas of the parish. These 
citizens, together with five board 
members, formed the Citizens’ Sur- 
vey Committee, responsible for de- 
termining what housing facilities 
were needed by the schools. 

After a number of committee meet- 
ings and conferences with the board, 
it was decided to have a comprehen- 
sive survey of the school system made 
by the Division of Surveys and Field 
Services of the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers in Nashville. The 
survey was accordingly made, and 
after studying it carefully for nine 
months, the committee presented its 
report to the board in March of '51. 


Ox: of the major recommendations 
of the Peabody Survey was that the 
citizens vote an eye-popping $20,000,- 
000 bond issue to provide adequate 
schools for both Negro and white 
students of Caddo Parish. 

\ltho the Negro population of the 
parish constitutes only about 35% 
of the total population, the schools 
that had been allotted to them in the 
past were so dec repit that $10,000,000 
of the total sum recommended was 
earmarked for the construction of 
Negro schools. The report urged that 
every 77 small rural Negro 
schools be abandoned and replaced 
by 16 consolidated rural elementary 
schools and highschools, with trans- 
portation to be provided to them. 

it was also recommended that new 
buildings be constructed to replace 
most of the Negro elementary schools 
in Shreveport. 


one ol 


Naruratty, the survey and report 
became one of the main topics of con- 
versation in the parish. From the 
very start, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Council evinced a keen inter- 
est in what was going on. As early as 
September 1950, PTA members came 
to the schoolboard and said, “Caddo 
Parish has played ostrich long 
enough. We want people to find out 
just how bad the schools in our par- 
ish really are. Please let us use school 
buses, and we'll arrange conducted 
tours for all groups who have an in- 
terest in seeing what conditions are 
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actually like in both citv and rural 
districts.” 

Arrangements were made, and over 
a period of several months the PTA 
Council, with the willing help of 
other civic bodies, conducted scores 
of tours thru the schools. 


Tue highpoint of the tours was 
reached when the student councils 
of the two highschools for white stu- 


dents asked to see for themselves 


Tennessee Textbooks 


‘ 
Tin investigation revealed no evi- 
dence whatever of any attempts thru 
the public school to wilfully indoc- 
trinate the youth of the state with 
communistic or socialistic philoso- 
phies or practices. So reads a 
report submitted recently to the Ten- 
nessee General Assembly by a com- 
mittee of five legislators appointed 
to investigate textbooks used in pub- 
lic schools and colleges of the state. 
Of those who appeared to testify 
against books, the committee asked 
if the witness had filed a written 
complaint, if he had read the book in 
question, and—if he had not—what 
was the source of his complaint. Did 
the witness have a copy of the objec- 
tionable book with passages marked 
which indicated 
socialistic 


communistic or 
teachings? Authors and 
publishers were given a chance to be 
heard in defense of books questioned. 

The committee also declared that: 

(1) Tennessee schools are trying 
to give students a comprehensive 
understanding and appreciation of 
American democracy. 

(2) Study of controversial issues 
is an essential of education in our 
democracy. 

(5) The right of people to dis- 
agree must be protected. 

(4) Authors cannot hope to satis- 
fy everyone when writing on con- 
troversial subjects. 

(5) The teacher is more influen- 
tial in the classroom than textbooks. 

(6) ‘Tennessee teachers are among 
the most conscientious, patriotic, 
and loyal citizens of the state, and 
their salary schedules should be im- 
proved. 

“Tennessee Investigates Teachers 
and Textbooks”’—a complete report 
of the Tennessee Legislature’s inves- 
tigation of teachers and textbooks, 
showing what was done and how it 
was done—appears in NEA News for 
April 10, 1953. Single copies available 
free from the NEA while the supply 
lasts, to persons sending a_ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped, number 10 envelop. 


what things were like in some of the 
other schools. 

Each council, composed of about 
70 members, took the tours and saw 
conditions that roused their sense of 
fair play and made them outspoken 
in heated youthful indignation. 
Photographers and newsmen from lo- 
cal papers went along to jot down 
the students’ comments. 

The council members also went 
back to their respective schools and 
reported to homeroom groups what 
they had observed—drafty old build- 
ings, primitive sanitation, inade- 
quate lighting, and surroundings in- 
expressibly drab and_ depressing. 
And so the entire studentbody of 
each school learned how things really 
were, and of course the matter got a 
thoro going-over at hundreds of fam- 
ily dinner tables as a result. 


Because it was hardly practical for 
thousands of citizens to go trooping 
thru the schools, the committee re- 
quested of me that a sound motion 
picture be made. 

Undaunted by an almost complete 
lack of experience, a group of ama- 
teurs including myself prepared a 
documentary film called, “It’s Up to 
You.” Every bit of the writing, pro- 
duction, photography, and editing 
was done by us amateurs—only the 
development of the film and_ the 
sound track recording were handled 
by professionals. 

The picture was completed in 
early September of 1951 and had a 
decided impact on the communities. 
Many faces were flushed with embar- 
rassment as the eloquent story of 
neglect and_ indifference 
across the screen. 

Citizens saw overcrowded white 
schools, frequently housed in flimsy 
temporary buildings. They saw the 
pathetic little rural schools for Ne- 
groes lacking most of the basic facili- 
ties for health and sanitation, to say 
nothing of the many things regarded 
as desirable and necessary for a 
wholesome, constructive school pro- 
gram. 

The eye of the camera took them 
on the long lurching bus trip that 
was the dreary lot of the many rural 
youngsters who had to make the 
daily round trip to the Negro high- 
school in Shreveport. They saw the 
harassed faces of teachers so weary 
from coping with enormous classes 
that they had little energy left for 


marched 
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the actual business of 
young minds. 


educating 


Tur schoolboard had announced in 
August 1951 that at its next meeting 
it would issue a call for an election on 
the bond issue to be held on October 
30. Public opinion, now snowballing 
in the right direction, was given ad- 
ditional impetus by the formation of 
a volunteer committee, the Citizens 
Committee for the School Bond Is- 
sue, formed in September of "51. This 
eroup of 30 citizens assumed respon- 
sibility for promoting the passage of 
the $20-million bond issue and han- 
dling community publicity related 
to it. The committee worked closely 
with the Parent-Teacher Association 
and the League of Women Voters. 

They succeeded in presenting “It’s 
Up to You” to over 100 varied civic 
vroups and arranged for speakers to 
lead informal discussions after the 
picture was shown. The committee 
also wrote a number of articles for 
the local papers highlighting specific 
angles of the situation. 

The League of Women Voters, in 
cooperation with the committee, pre- 
pared bulletins stating succinctly the 
multiple pressing needs of the schools 
and mailed them at their own ex- 
pense to every voter in the parish. 

At the psychological moment, the 
billboards of Shreveport, as well as 
almost every streetcar and taxicab, 
were plastered with posters advertis- 
ing the coming bond-issue election 
and urging people to get out and 
vote. 

By October 30, when the vote was 
taken, the still small voice of almost 
every Caddo Parish conscience was 
moaning to its owner, “Ouch! I 
hurt.” The outcome was inevitable, 
and the $20-million bond issue was 
passed by a thumping majority. 


As I see it, there are several morals 
to be derived from this tale of Caddo 
Parish. One is that people are willing 
to make sacrifices once they are con- 
vinced of their duty and obligation. 
Another is that the best way to en- 
list popular support for something is 
to get the greatest possible number 
of people to roll up their sleeves and 
work side by side on a common prob- 
lem. If the schoolboard and I had 
decided to tackle the matter single- 
handed, we would doubtless still be 
behind the eight ball and wondering 


what on earth to do next. # | 
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JOURNEY 


O MAKE friends with the 
teacher and the other chil- 
dren... 
to be cheerful, 


courteous, fair 


cooperative, 


To share .. 
tools . .. ideas . 
experiences 


~s Games... 


To explore... 


handling, manipulating, dis- 
covering what it is, what makes 
it go 

To express himself with... 


words, clay, paint, crayons, lino- 
leum, music, hammer, scissors 


To plan... 
what he will do next . . . when 
the group will set up its store 
or visit the dairy 
To listen... 
to a story ... to teacher's direc- 
to classmates ... to 
what the music says 


tions . 


To look at books, to love them, 
soon to read them... 
to recognize print to find 
out that what he says can be 
written down and read 


To care for himself and his be- 
longings ... . 
to attend to his own bathroom 
needs ... to hang up his clothes 
. to return each toy and tool 
to its place at pickup time 





chool — and 
what the five- or 


six-year-old learns 


To play vigorously in the out-of- 
doors... 
developing muscles 
turns .. 


taking 
. learning the rules 
To use new words... 

drawn from trips . . . experien- 
ces... from talking about slides, 
films, books, pictures 


To think of others... 
a gift for Mother... 
a sick classmate 


a note to 


To protect himself... 
and to know those whose duty 
it is to protect him 


This statement is adapted from Happy 
Journey, a gaily illustrated handbook 
telling parents what young Five or Six 
is expected to learn in his first year at 
school. The handbook also suggests how 
parents can prepare their youngsters for 
the adventure of going to school. 

Happy Journey’s publishers: two NEA 
departments, the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. May 1953. 32p. 
Single copies, 40¢; quantity discounts. 
Order from NSPRA or DESP, NEA 
headquarters. 
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se VER a third of the class failed! 
For a month I did everything 
but stand on my head trying to teach 
Ivanhoe to three classes of wriggling 
ninth-graders. But in spite of my wil- 
iest wiles, many were bored stiff.” 

Jane, our new ninth-grade English 
teacher, was obviously distraught. 
\bsent-mindedly she rumpled her re- 
cently acquired sleek bangs, forget- 
ting that she no longer had the old, 
indestructible poodle cut. “At least 
10 boys said they had read the story 
before or had seen the movie. They 
didn’t want to read it again. In fact, 
from the looks of their test scores, 
I'm sure they didn’t.” 

\s I was both Jane’s personal 
friend and supervisor, I asked a can- 
did question. “Why didn’t you let 
them read some other good book 
which they might enjoy, such as Mas- 
ter Skylark or Men of Iron? Did you 
ask what kind of stories they like?” 

‘No, with my mob I figured it was 
just hopeless. I have 30 students in 
one class, 36 in another, and 38 in 
my third English class. In my two 
social-studies classes are 62 more. I’d 
have to be psychic to know every- 
thing about that many kids.” 





Dr. Jewett is specialist for language arts 
in the Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
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“But to get back to Ivanhoe...” 
I suggested. 

“I'm thru with it now, thank good- 
ness,” Jane went on, “but it was a 
nightmare while it lasted. About 
10°, of my students finished the story 
in less than a week, over half of them 
in two weeks, and some will never 
finish it, I’m sure. 

“What can I do with so many stu- 
dents? They just won’t stay together. 
If I assign them three chapters a day, 
some read nine chapters, and some 
not a single line. And when they 
write compositions—just let me show 
you something!” 

I saw the writing efforts—ranging 
from fresh, original lyrics to a dis- 
jointed mass of incoherent sentences 
labeled ““My Dog, Trix.” Jane and I 
had a long talk. Here are a few 
things she tried as a result of several 
such confabs. 


When students began a unit on 
animals, she first found out the 
names of the stories they had been 
reading and enjoying. Students wrote 
a paragraph about their pets and 
mentioned the wild animals they 
wanted to know more about. Then 
for several days Jane passed out 
books as “free samples.” Students 
were also given class time to read the 
selections about animals in their lit- 
erature anthology with the sugges- 
tion that they might like the books 
from which the samples were taken. 

No question-and-answer sessions; 
no day-by-day assignments; no fac- 
tual tests about who did what to 
whom on which day. Instead, guid- 
ance by the teacher; much student 
reading; and frequent spirited dis- 
cussions. These discussions were 
aimed at an understanding of the 
behavior of animals and humans. 
“In Call of the Wild, why did Buck 
hate one master but risk his life to 
protect a later master?’’ was the type 
of problem considered. 


Meeting Differences 


Differently 


Then Jane passed out more “free 
samples.”” She and_ the librarian 
brought excitingly illustrated books 
about wild elephants, tigers, mon- 
keys and lions and horses, dogs, cats, 
and pet deer to class. The librarian 
spent a few minutes telling about the 
part of the book Kon-Tiki where the 
crew became friendly wéth sharks 
and pulled them onto the raft by 
their tails. When she finished, six 
boys and three girls raised their 
hands for the book. 

The teacher showed books about 
water buffaloes and man-eating ti- 
gers; she read thrilling adventures 
from them. Books were dealt out to 
boys and girls like playing cards! 
Within three days almost every stu- 
dent in class was reading a book he 
liked and at his own rate of speed. 
If he found his book too difficult, he 
exchanged it for another. 


JANne told her classes there would 
be group discussions about their ani- 
mal stories at the end of two weeks. 
She wrote key questions on the black- 
board to guide them in their reading. 

In Jane’s classroom there was no 
movable furniture such as is found 
in many newer schools. However, as 
she said, ‘““We can’t move the chairs, 
but the students can move around to 
carry on group work! We can make 
some extra space so that the buzz 
from one group won't interfere with 
the others.” 

Jane wondered how she should 
group students for the discussions. 
Should the bright ones, slow ones, 
and “‘in-betweens” be put together? 
Should the boys make up certain 
groups and the girls others? Should 
they be grouped according to inter- 
est in certain kinds of animals—dogs, 
horses, lions, and tigers? 

She decided to try interest group- 
ing first. “One of my main purposes 
now is to help them realize the fun 
of reading,” she reasoned. “‘When 
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to teaching literature, how about exper- 


imenting with some group activities? 


they find out how many good books 
there are featuring their favorite ani- 
mal, maybe they'll exchange books 
and read widely.” By the end of the 
first week several students had fin- 
ished one animal book and started 
another. 

As Jane looked up from helping 
one of the slow readers over a difficult 
spot in his book, she noticed one of 
the girls sketching the horse Smoky. 
“Why, that’s good enough for the 
bulletinboard!” she said. ‘Perhaps 
other students would like to make 
drawings or take pictures of the ani- 
mals they are reading about and post 
them with the titles of books.” The 
students went far beyond the teach- 
er’s suggestion. Before long, pictures 
overflowed the bulletinboard, and a 
mural soon marched around the 
walls, complete with jungle life and 
domestic animals. 


Tur group work—during which 
students talked about their animal 
books, showed pictures, and read a 
brief adventure to the others—was 
not all that Jane had hoped for. 

“A few of them torgot to bring 
their books. They wasted time get- 
ting into their groups. There was 
some noise and inattention, and one 
group finished 10 minutes early. But 
I think my main purpose was accom- 
plished. You should have seen them 
trading books after their discussions 
were finished! 

“The volunteer group leaders were 
very intelligent students. 1 worked 
with them the day before the discus- 
sion groups met to plan ways of in- 
troducing speakers, of encouraging 
clear, polite exchange of ideas, and 
of stimulating careful listening.” 

Did Jane realize that she was in- 
volved in the nebulous art of group 
dynamics—that her students were 
learning the democratic processes of 
social interaction? And that she was 
providing challenging opportunities 
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If you still have the lock-step approach 


ARNO JEWETTI 


for children 
their capacities? 

Certainly, whether she realized it 
or not, she was “meeting individual 
differences” and satisfying a few of 
the “varied needs, interests, and 
abilities” of her students, just as her 
education books had advised. 

“That’s not bad, Jane. What hap- 
pened next?” 


commensurate’ with 


“Next, the chairmen made an in- 
formal report to the class on the kind 
of stories talked about in their 
groups and summarized what they 
had learned about animals. These 
reports were limited to three minutes 
each, but even so the bell rang before 
the last two were given. We finished 
the next day.” 


“ 

Dw you do anything about evalu- 
ation?” 

“Yes, I tried what you suggested, 
and I was surprised. Most of them 
said they liked to talk about their 
reading. One group thought its 
chairman was too dictatorial. An- 
other complained because one stu- 
dent talked too much. 

“But I got them to make construc- 
tive suggestions for better participa- 





Nothing astonishes men so much 
as common sense and plain deal- 
ing. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 





tion next time—like timing them- 
selves to see which group could start 
work most quickly, giving each stu- 
dent a fair chance to talk, making 
adequate summaries of ideas _pre- 
sented, and keeping concise minutes 
of work accomplished. 

“Naturally we also evaluated the 
literature we had read, including 
honesty of ideas, excitement in sto- 
ries, traits of heroes, behavior of 
animals in different environments, 
and so on.” 


"Didn't you have any check-up 
tests?” I asked. 

“No, not the usual sort. The chief 
aim of the unit was to help each stu- 
dent enjoy worthwhile stories geared 
to his top reading level. Jim, who is 
supposed to have a terrific IQ, tack- 
led Moby Dick. Betty, who is the 
slowest reader, had success with an 
easy little story about a monkey with- 
out a tail who wanted to become 
chief of his tribe. She liked her book. 

“As I wanted to help them enlarge 
their vocabulary, I asked them to list 
in context 10 to 15 useful words they 
had learned from their reading. I 
wanted them to learn to work to- 
gether in small groups.” 

“Seems to me that you are really 
helping these boys and girls improve 
their reading, speaking, writing, and 
listening skills. Have you talked to 
any other teachers about this experi- 
ence?” 

“Yes, but some of them say they've 
tried it, and it just won't work. They 
say that students cause disciplinary 
trouble because they don’t know how 
to behave in small groups. But I’ve 
been wondering if that isn’t proof 
we need to give them a lot more 
experience at just this sort of thing. 
It seems to me essential for them to 
learn to work and live together and 
to consider the other fellow’s ideas.” 
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Who should be responsible for stu- 
dent guidance in higher education? 
lt the request of JOURNAI editors, 
Marjorie Carpenter and E. H. Hop- 
kins agreed to explain—for the benefit 
their somewhat differ- 
ent answers to this question. 


of our readers 


To show that her colleagues are 
really not at opposite poles or at each 
throats, M. Eunice Hilton 
then agreed to harmonize the two 
statements. She has also sketched a 
bright picture of the college guidance 
program of tomorrow, as she sees tt. 

Dr. Carpenter ts chairman of the 
Humanities Department, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missourt. Dr. 
Hopkins is associate dean of faculties 
and assistant to the chancellor, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mzis- 
sourt. Dr. Hilton is dean of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, and 
vicepresident of the Association for 
Higher Education {an NEA depart- 


ment). 


other's 


MARJORIE CARPENTER 


VERY college faculty member 
should do some counseling. Ex- 

perience makes me believe this is the 
best guidance policy for higher edu- 
cation. Of course, when I say this, 
|! am making several assumptions: 

[1] There will be experts available 
for aiding students with deep-seated 
psychological problems. 

[2] Time will be given 
members for guidance work. 

{3] ‘Training in counseling will be 
provided for all the faculty. 

|4] Prospective faculty members 
will be informed that they will be 
expected to do some counseling. 

[5] The institution will want to 
counsel all students and not just 
serious Cases. 


faculty 


Bur what do I mean by counsel- 
ing? I mean aiding each student to 
know himself—his abilities and inter- 
ests, and the ways in which he defeats 
himself. I mean increasing the ability 
of the student to make his own deci- 
sions and to take steps which he him- 
self comes to see are important for 
his growth. 

And what do I consider the quali- 
ties needed by anyone who counsels 
college youth? He must be able to 
understand the underlying motives 
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—whose job is it 


and concerns of the person talking to 
him. Notice that I did not say the 
person to whom he is talking; the 
ability to listen and not to hand out 
advice is all-important. 

Furthermore, anyone who coun- 
sels must be able to discern points of 
tension and distinguish between mal- 
adjustments needing clinical atten- 
tion and those blocks to satisfaction 
which the student can be guided to 
see for himself. The most important 
step must be to find stimuli which 
will spur the young person to want 
to grow and change in attitude. 


Over a period of years, it has be- 
come clear to me that it is just these 
qualities which the good teacher 
needs. At his peril will he forget that 
the student in front of him is a per- 
son and not a sponge to absorb facts. 
He must be more concerned with the 
student’s growth than he is in bom- 
barding him with a barrage of facts, 
or impressing him with the brilliance 
of his lectures. 

An instructor must reach out to 
the young student and see him, his 
background, and his future as a set- 
ting for the facts and skills the stu- 
dent is supposed to acquire. If the 
instructor is wrapped up in himself 
and his subjectmatter, the best anti- 
dote I have ever seen is to present 
him with a few counselees. He soon 
becomes so interested in_ their 
achievement and personal growth 
that other students also take on a 
new significance. 

An instructor may also fail because 
of his disinterest in relating and in- 
tegrating materials of other subject- 
matter areas with his own. Again the 
experience of counseling students 
will show the instructor the need for 
making clear the interrelationships 
of subjectmatter and the application 
of all material to life problems. 


Or course, the big gain must be 
to the student. Not only must he 


profit from better teaching but also 
from better counseling. And I believe 
the great majority of students need 
just the type of treatment which re- 
sults when every college teacher is 
given on-the-job training in how to 
counsel. 

Most college students have no need 
of the expert counselor. But they do 
very much need adult friends with 
whom they can discuss the many im- 
portant decisions they are making 
about advanced work in academic 
subjects, about choice of a career, 
about social relationships with their 
own sex, and often about a proposed 
engagement or marriage. Often a 
listening ear and a few guiding ques- 
tions provide the necessary clarifica- 
tion of difficulties and a_ helpful 
check on decisions. 

Above all, as I indicated before, 
students need a chance to see them- 
selves more clearly, and to recognize 
areas in which they need to change 
their own personalities so as to make 
the most of their assets and under- 
stand how to cope with recurring 
faults which defeat their best efforts. 

Friends their own age help, but 
they are not enough. Parents, despite 
their wider experience and more 
mature judgment are too close to 
their children emotionally to be ob- 
jective. If faculty members are given 
time for student counseling, the 
young student feels that he has a 
right to talk out and consider his 
personal problems with a mature 
friend. And the few students who do 
need expert counseling will be 
spotted more quickly if every student 
has as a counselor a faculty member 
who is trained to be alert for these 
special cases. 


To SUMMARIZE, students need the 
faculty counselors; teachers need stu- 
dents who come to them to be coun- 
seled. No institution can afford to 
neglect the opportunity to provide 
time for such a relationship even 
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tho there are administrative difficul- 
ties and even tho our presentday 
insistence on nothing but specialists 
makes us hesitate to develop such 
a program. 


E. H. HOPKINS 


T WOULD be wonderful—yes, the 

millennium—if all college teachers 
were willing and able to counsel ade- 
quately the students they teach. It is 
a goal worth striving for, but untor- 
tunately we are far from reaching it. 

So the question we're all interested 
in is: “How can we do the best possi- 
ble job of teaching and counseling 
with the personnel presently avail- 
able?” 


Troreticaty, at least, a college 
could adopt any one of four counsel- 
ing policies: 

[1] All counseling should be pro- 
vided by nonteaching, professionally 
trained counselors. 

[2] All counseling should be pro- 
vided by subjectmatter teachers; 1.e., 
no professional counseling. 

[3] Every teacher should be a 
counselor, with professionally trained 
counselors assuming the responsi- 
bility for guiding students with more 
difficult problems. 

[4] Selected teachers should be 
counselors, with professionally 
trained counselors assuming the re- 
sponsibility for guiding students 
with more difficult problems. 

For practical reasons, one and two 
can be ruled out. This leaves three 
and four, both of which call for 
counseling of students with more 
difficult problems by counselors ade- 
quately trained and experienced in 
psychological, educational, and voca- 
tional counseling. 

If all teachers were equally com- 
petent as student counselors, there 
would be no question about the ac- 
ceptance of three as the best policy. 
But we know they are not. 

It is readily admitted, in most 
cases at least, that the active partici- 
pation of any teacher in the student- 
counseling program will eventually 
improve his understanding of stu- 
dents and therefore the effectiveness 
of his teaching, as Dr. Carpenter has 
pointed out. But is the improvement 
in the quality of teaching sufficient 
to warrant the lowering of the stand- 
ards of the counseling that would 
be provided if only those teachers 
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with known counseling competence 
were used as faculty counselors? 


For several reasons it would ap- 
pear that selecting faculty counselors 
on the basis of interest and ability in 
student counseling—number four— 
would be the wiser policy to follow: 

[1] Much more than with teach- 
ing, successful counseling depends 
upon a feeling of personal confidence 
in the faculty counselor on the part 
of the student. Therefore, the faculty 
counselor must justify this confidence 
by his qualifications as a counselor. 

[2] Poor counseling is often worse 
than no counseling. Consequently, 
the net gain in having “every teacher 
a counselor” may well be at the ex- 
pense of the counseling program, 
and totally disproportionate to the 
improvement in teaching that might 
be expected to follow. 

[3] Counseling is not the only way 
to improve teaching effectiveness. 
For those teachers who are less com- 
petent in counseling, it may be far 
more beneficial to their teaching ef- 
fectiveness for them to spend an 
equivalent amount of time in an 
inservice teacher-improvement pro- 
gram or in research, 

In short, the fact that student 
counseling is recognized as a means 
of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion seems to me an insufficient rea- 
son for adopting the every-teacher-a- 
counselor policy. It would be just 
as logical to ask every teacher to 
teach every subject, because by so 
doing he would improve his under- 
standing of his own subject and so 
become a better teacher. 

But, you might ask, should teach- 
ers who are not capable of counsel- 
ing be in teaching? My answer would 
be: A great many such persons are 
teaching and will continue to teach 
for many, many years. Some of them 
are fine scholars and lecturers, par- 
ticularly on the advanced levels. 


Because of all these considera- 
tions, it seems to me that in the typi- 
cal present day college or university, 
the best possible job of teaching and 
counseling can be done if: 

[1] Genuine importance is at- 
tached to the quality of both the 
teaching and counseling functions. 

[2] Enough professionally trained 
counselors are available to handle 
difficult and complex cases. 

[3] Day-to-day personal and aca- 


demic counseling is provided by 
those members of the faculty espe- 
cially interested and competent in 
this area of student personnel service. 

[4] Both the professionally trained 
counselors and the faculty counselors 
not only work closely together them- 
selves, but also coordinate their coun- 
seling functions with functions of 
other faculty members. 


Ves, from time to time all mem- 
bers of the teaching faculty should 
be brought into counseling situa- 
tions, both for their own and the 
students’ benefit. But it does not 
necessarily follow that all teachers 
should be given definite and con- 
tinuing assignments as counselors. 

I believe the ideal counseling pro- 
gram in higher education is a syn- 
thesized program of selected taculty 
members and student personnel spe- 
cialists working in close harmony 
toward mutually agreed-upon objec- 
tives. 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


HAT professionally trained coun- 

selors must be available for help 
with the more complex and difficult 
problems both Dr. Carpenter and 
Dr. Hopkins agree. That the teacher 
and his teaching probably would 
benefit from the counseling of stu- 
dents is also agreed. But then Dr. 
Carpenter and Dr. Hopkins pretty 
much part company. 

Dr. Carpenter seems to be talking 
about an ideal situation in which 
every college teacher would be ca- 
pable of counseling; Dr. Hopkins, of 
what he considers the best policy 
with college teachers as they are to- 
day. She believes that all teachers 
should serve as counselors; he _ be- 
lieves that because many college 
teac hers today for one reason or an- 
other would not be satisfactory as 
assigned counselors, only selected 
faculty members should so serve. 


Tere is no question in my mind 
but that all teachers must do some 
counseling; the very nature of the 
teaching activity implies and de- 
mands it. I’m sure that both of my 
colleagues would agree with this. 

Even the parttime lecturer cannot 
escape the student who knocks on his 
door to discuss some way of achiev- 
ing better marks in his examinations 
or to ask advice on the possibilities 
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of the lecturer's field as a major for 


himself. Any teacher may become in- 
volved in the problem of the student 
who is overcutting or who has lifted 
his term paper from an article in an 
encyclopedia. Even tho these prob- 
lems may call lor referral, the teacher 
cannot cancel himself out of the pic- 
ture entirely. 

lo be sure, he might be surprised 
to know that the talk he has with a 
student amounts to counseling, for 


we have inclined to 


been oversell 
counseling as an almost magic way 
to solve personal problems. “Uhis 
makes the teacher shy away from the 
word counseling and often makes 
him disclaim any such activity. Yet 
we know the needs of students could 
not be met as well as they now are if 
much  levelheaded, 


counseling on 


commonsense 
everyday problems 
were not being done by teachers in- 
terested in students, 

Not all teachers, by any 
means, are at present designated as 
counselors in the formal counseling 
programs of our institutions. It 
might be better if they were so des- 
ignated, or if they were brought to 
see that counseling is inherent in the 
teaching situation. Then they might 
he expected to look with favor upon 
proffered help for improving them- 
selves in counseling. 


such 


It is partly because counseling has 
been labeled as a special and separ- 
ate activity—which it rightly is as 
soon as the level which requires spe- 
cial knowledge and skills is reached 

that teachers feel they can reject it 
wholly. One of the engaging qual- 
ities of the humanbeing is the ease 
with which he sheds responsibilities 
which are not his primary interest. 

\nd to the college teacher the 
guidance specialist looks like a fine 
person to free his time for study and 
research. This fact has brought 
about a situation which makes Dr. 
ffopkins’ point of view tenable. 


To se of much assistance in a 
counseling program for students, a 
teacher must agree that counseling 
is a real and desirable part of the 
teaching process and that he should 
devote some time to learning more 
about students and how to counsel 
them. Few of our present crop of 
college teachers were ever exposed to 
this point of view in their prepara- 
tion for teaching; few have been so 
oriented thru inservice trainit 
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Ihe idea that a teacher can meet 
his students for an hour and then 
forget them as people completely 
until the next class hour will die 
hard for teachers who wish to devote 
themselves to subjectmatter and re- 
search. And there may be some jus- 
tification for thinking that occasion- 
ally a teacher should employ his 
time thus in the best interests of his 
students. 


At any rate, new attitudes and 
new interests on the part of faculty 
will have to be developed on our 
campuses belore it will be wise or 
profitable to insist upon bringing 
all our teachers into the structured 
counseling situation. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that 
while all teachers must be involved 
in some counseling, it may never be 
possible, or even wise, to make use 
of all teachers in the formal counsel- 
ing program. However, students 
would get much more from their 
education if all teachers understood 
the dynamics of human_ behavior 
and had some skill in 
technics. 


interview 


They would also profit more from 
counseling if there were a proper 
working relationship between teach- 
ers, designated as counselors or not, 
and the _ professional counselors. 
Such an understanding would pre- 
vent the student’s being the object 
of two separate programs on the 
campus—one of instruction and one 
of guidance. 


Ir rHese suppositions are true, we 
find ourselves considering — these 
problems at a hopeful time in the 
development of education. Only re- 
cently has attention been given to 
working out programs for the prep- 
aration of college and university 
teachers which include information 
about students as well as for stu- 
dents. 

We can do our best to interest the 
present college teachers in counsel- 
ing and we can give inservice train- 
ing to those interested. But the im- 
portant thing in looking to the fu- 
ture is to place the concept of the 
teacher as a teacher of students as 
well as of subjectmatter at the heart 
of the program for preparing college 
teachers. Then we may hope for 
enough teacher-counselors to meet 
more adequately, along with the spe- 
cialists, the need of college students 
for guidance. + 


| GOODLY number of us Amer- 

icans may be fairly “wealthy 
and wise,” but statistics indicate that 
we could stand being a lot healthier, 
Since 1949, in an effort to remedy 
this deficiency, we have really gone 
all out for health instruction in our 
junior and senior highschool classes 
in Arlington County, Virginia. 

Except for the Friday sessions, boys 

and girls attend separate health and 
| physical-education classes. On Fri- 

days they join forces and have a won- 
derful time dancing, or playing some- 

thing like volleyball, badminton, or 
| ping-pong. We feel these get-to- 
_gethers contribute a good deal to 
their social development. 

By the time students have reached 
their senior year, they have had 72 
weeks of health instruction—43 weeks 
in junior high and 29 in senior high. 
This is equal to two years of instruc- 
tion in a conventionally scheduled 
class. 





No two classes are exactly alike, 
because the content and approach 
| grow out of the interest and needs of 
the students, who help the teacher in 
planning the courses. Textbooks are 
used, but chiefiy as reference books. 
The teacher utilizes all sorts of addi- 
tional materials, from posters to mov- 
ing pictures, to give vitality and in- 
| terest to the course. 


Tue seventh-grade course is divided 
into three units—an introduction to 
health, “Knowing Your Body,” and 
first aid. In the introductory unit the 
teacher gets acquainted with the stu- 
dents and checks on their previous 
health education. He emphasizes that 
good health is no accident and gives 
the background of such modern 
health practices as pasteurization of 
milk or inoculations. 

The second unit, “Knowing Your 
Body,” lays the groundwork for all 
future health instruction. In this the 
teacher tries to make clear the tunc- 
tions and interrelationships of each 
of the systems that make up the hu- 
man body. Two anatomical models 
and a skeleton are classroom helps. 

Stressing the practical aspects of 
health instruction, the third unit is 
the American Red Cross junior first- 
aid course, and the pupils who satis- 
factorily complete the work are given 
Red Cross certificates. 


One of the students’ favorite ways 








Mr. Foster is supervisor of health edu- 
cation in Arlington County, Virginia. 
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A picture 
of health 


as it is taught in Arlington County, 


Virginia, public schools, 


of winding up this unit is to divide 
into teams of four or five and act out 
imaginary emergencies. The details 
of hypothetical accidents are written 
on slips of paper, and each team 
draws a slip and demonstrates to the 
others what they would do if they 
were at the scene of such an accident. 


I. rue eighth grade, the pupils learn 
how proper posture, exercise, nutri- 
tion, rest, and sleep contribute to 
personal fitness. They find out how 
the school nurse, physician, and den- 
tist help them maintain their health 
and efhciency. Down-to-earth instruc- 
tion on how to avoid needless acci- 


dents at home, at school, and at play 
is also given. 


Tue ninth-grade health course cover- 
ing mental health, heredity, and cur- 
rent research on health is considered 
most interesting by the students. 
They enjoy the mental-health unit, 
which takes up the study of what 
makes people liked or disliked by 
their associates. Frequently the stu- 
dents work out personality inventory 
lists on which each student rates 
himself. Then he has two or three 
classmates rate him to see how his 
own estimate compares with that of 
other people. 

This unit also includes time for 
discussing dating and other boy-girl 
relationships. Needless to say, there’s 
no yawning while students speak 
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grades 7-11. 


ROY A. FOSTER 


their minds on such topics as “Is it 
a good idea to go steady?” “What 
should a girl do if a boy starts drink- 
ing when she’s on a date with him?” 

The boys’ classes invariably discuss 
“What do girls expect of boys?” and 
the girls examine the reverse of the 
coin, concluding with a joint panel 
discussion that is followed with as 
much interest as a favorite TV show. 

The study of heredity and environ- 
ment answers a good many of their 
questions about individual differ- 
ences in personality. During this part 
of the course the students often get 
interested in their family _ back- 
ground. Some of them make elabo- 
rate charts showing the eyes, hair, 
height, and body build of parents, 
grandparents, and all the assorted 
relatives and ancestors they can get 
information about. Poring over old 
tintypes, they shudder with reliet 
when they realize how easily they 
could have inherited Grandma 
Tilly’s hatchet face or Great Grand- 
pa Muggins’ flapping ears and beetle 
brows! 

The study of heredity naturally 
leads to the study and discussion of 
the reproductive process. In_ this 
phase a good deal of muddled think- 
ing is cleared up, and a number of 
old wives’ tales are laid to rest. The 
favorite mistaken idea seems to be 
that birthmarks are the result of a 
mother’s being badly frightened be- 
fore the baby is born. 





Current health problems—the final 
unit—include such things as the fight 
to conquer polio and cancer and the 
development and use of various won- 
der drugs like aureomycin. 


Some time is spent in the tenth 
grade on the problem of narcotics 
and alcohol. Students are also given 
classroom training in driver educa- 
tion, with emphasis on the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes. The 
standard Red Cross first-aid course 
is included in the tenth-grade course 
of study. 


PrepariInG students to become re- 
sponsible citizens in the community 
is the general aim of the eleventh- 
grade course. Such topics as preven- 
tion and control of disease, commu- 
nity health, health agencies, and 
preparation for marriage are studied 
and discussed. 


W e rninx we're getting fine results 
from our health instruction courses. 
They are popular with the students 
as long as tedious and hackneyed 
truisms are avoided and approach 
and content tailored to meet their 
needs. Our experience has shown us 
that to maintain interest, textbook 
study should be kept at a minimum 
and lavishly supplemented with field 
trips, group research, panel discus- 
sions, moving pictures, and guest 
speakers. + 
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Rjity stared listlessly out the 
window. The other filth-gra- 
ders were doing their arith- 

metic. Over 15 minutes ago Billy had 
finished his. 

He always finished his work ahead 
of the others and got the highest 
marks, too. He had extra time to read 
the books in the library corner. But 
weeks ago he had raced thru those 
which interested him. 

His teacher was disturbed about 
him. Of Billy could be 
skipped a grade. He was obviously 
able to do sixth- or even seventh- 
grade work. Mentally it would be a 
greater challenge to him, but there 
were other considerations. 

Billy was small for his age. When 
playground teams were picked, he 
was among the last chosen in his 
class. He'd be far outsized in a group 
of older children. 

His friends were children his own 
age. Most of his social experiences 
had been with them. If he were put 
with an older group, much of the 
conversation and social life would be 
beyond his maturity. 


course, 


The Billys of the nation present a 
problem that must be solved. If they 





Mrs. Norris is supervisor of major-work 
classes, Cleveland [Ohio] Public Schools. 
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are to realize their potentialities, 
they need special consideration. So- 
ciety needs the fullest contributions 
of their rich endowments. The board 
of education in Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
lieves it is working out one answer to 
this problem. 


Development of the Program 


On a blustery fall day in 1922 the 
education committee of the Cleve- 
land Women’s City Club paid a visit 
to an assistant superintendent. ‘The 
ladies came straight to the point. 

“We want to know what you are 
doing for bright youngsters who 
learn faster than the average,’ they 
declared. 

The administrator led the visitors 
to a special classroom for bright chil- 
dren and invited the ladies to stay 
and observe. Not only did they stay, 
but they liked what they saw. Later 
a check from the Women’s City Club 
was presented to the Cleveland board 
of education to assist with the cost 
of the experiment. 

Until the plan was proved educa- 
tionally sound and was made a part 
of the regular school program, the 
financial support continued. Today 
Cleveland has about 1600 students 
enrolled in 42 major-work and en- 


richment classes at the elementary, 
junior-, and senior-highschool levels. 


How the Plan Works 


Susan Smith is one of the bright 
youngsters who entered the major- 
work program this year. She made a 
high score on the mental-ability tests, 
which are administered each semester 
by the bureau of 
search of 
education. 

Because of her high score, the 
school psychologist gave Susan other 
tests. The results of all these tests 
were high. Then her principal, teach- 
ers, and the psychologist conferred 
concerning the advisability of plac- 
ing Susan in a major-work class. Of 
course, Susan’s social and emotional 
adjustment as well as her mental rat- 
ing were considered. 

After they agreed that Susan would 
profit from such a move, the super- 
visor of the major-work department 
of the board of education visited 
Susan’s home to discuss the plan 
with Susan’s parents. As was ex- 
pected, the supervisor received the 
Smiths’ wholehearted consent for 
Susan to enter a major-work class. 

Susan was transferred immediately 
to the nearest school that had a 


educational re- 


the Cleveland board of 
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In Cleveland 42 major-work 


and enrichment classes are 


Tailor-Made for 
High IQs 


DOROTHY 


third-grade major-work class—Hazel- 
dell Elementary School. There she 
soon felt at home. For play periods 
she and her third-grade major-work 
classmates go with all the other 
Hazeldell third-graders. They par- 
ticipate in the rhythm band and 
other regular school activities to 
which she is accustomed. 

Susan likes the informal and stim- 
ulating atmosphere of the mayjor- 
work class. Knowing about what 
Susan and her classmates can do, the 
teacher encourages each to work to 
his own capacity. The many class 
discussions enable the students to 
share their experiences and ideas. 

Never do the students lack inter- 
esting and stimulating activities. 
Each has an individual project in a 
subject of particular interest to him, 
but he also is responsible for prepar- 
ing part of a group project. While 
working on these projects, the chil- 
dren are responsible for collecting 
materials and budgeting their time. 
However, they do not get the feeling 
that they are being pushed. 


Content of the Classes 


Such activities embody the keynote 
of the major-work program—enrich- 
ment. Since children with high IQs 
can finish a regular course in less 
than the standard length of time, 
they undertake broader programs 
suited to their ages and interests. Yet 
their programs don’t encroach upon 
the work of the grades beyond. 

Susan and her classmates delight 
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in singing such French songs as 
“Allouette,” playing French games, 
and presenting French plays. At the 
same time, they secure a foundation 
for a more formal study of French, as 
well as other languages, in junior 
and senior highschool. 

The superior students’ avid inter- 
est in reading offers another area for 
broader development. Bob intends to 
be an explorer when he grows up. 
After his major-work — instructor 
draws his attention to some of the 
great explorers and pioneers of his- 
tory, Bob reads about Byrd’s and 
Livingstone’s travels, Daniel Boone’s 
frontier life, and Lewis and Clark's 
explorations. He discovers the his- 
torical value of their adventures. 

Bob’s attention is also directed to 
books of poetry, biography, and sci- 
ence. Thru literature study groups 
Bob learns to appreciate good biog- 
raphy and fine poetry. By means of 
his newly learned library skills he 
can explore new books and articles 
for himself. 

The many opportunities for learn- 
ing by direct experience and obser- 
vation outside the major-work class- 
room also open new avenues. Judy, 
who plays in the school orchestra, is 
thrilled by symphony orchestra con- 
certs. She comes, home with renewed 
enthusiasm for her flute lessons. 

During the trip to the chemical 
plant Tommy, the tenth-grade sci- 
entist-to-be and class mechanic, shows 
his classmates some of the things he 
has read and talked about. The in- 


tricacies of the production machines 
at the industrial plant fascinate him. 

Much time is also spent in helping 
children in the major-work classes in 
their personal and social develop- 
ment. 


Results of the Programs 
When Judy first entered the pro- 
gram, she was spoiled and conceited. 
She had always been the star pupil 
in her class, and her doting parents 
related her successes to all visitors, in 
front of Judy. Naturally, she had 
come to think she was someone extra 
special. 

At the end of a year in the major- 
work program, Judy has sobered into 
a more considerate and appreciative 
youngster. Competing with children 
of more nearly equal ability, she 
finds herself to be one of many. The 
greater challenge makes her more 
alert and eager to utilize her abilities 
and opportunities more fully. Judy's 
parents, too, cooperate with the 
teacher’s efforts and no longer rave 
about her brilliance—at least not in 
her hearing. 

Understanding and appreciating 
abilities of her classmates serves as 
one step in Judy’s social develop- 
ment. Thru class studies, discussions, 
and trips she and her fellow students 
are aided in understanding other 
people—those in the country as com- 
pared to their city life, those who 
have different family patterns, those 
who lived in the past, those who live 
in other countries. 

These major-work students are 
helped to understand how it feels to 
grow up, to have to adjust to new 
places and situations, to belong to 
another group. With such under- 
standing Susan, Judy, Tommy, Bob, 
and their classmates are less pre}- 
udiced and better prepared to as- 
sume their obligations of leadership 
in society. 

Major-work students are accepting 
leadership responsibilities in the 
regular school activities. Judy is a 
student-council representative. Tom. 
my is president of the science club. 
Bob writes book reviews for the 
school paper. 

By virtue of their superior endow- 
ments, these bright boys and girls 
have a special responsibility to so- 
ciety. And they are better prepared 
to assume it because the Cleveland 
board of education has recognized 
its responsibility to them. + 





Let’s Look at Educational TV 


§ TRANSMITTING 


, 


tower for 

educational television is shoot- 
ing up next to the great astronomical 
observatory on Mount Wilson, near 
Pasadena, California. It is expected 
that this transmitter, because of its 
mountain-top height, may permit 
good reception as far away as San 
Diego, which is a little over 100 miles 
away. The programs will originate 
in a University of Southern Califor- 
nia studio, elaborately equipped with 
funds from the Allan Hancock 
Foundation. 

Representatives of the University 
of Oklahoma are proposing to collab- 
orate with commercial stations in 
the transmission of television pro- 
grams from a tower that may reach 
1500 feet in height, taking their pro- 
grams far across the flat prairies. 


What ts the picture as the 
June deadline approaches ? 


In New Jersey, a state network 
of educational television stations is 
envisioned by the state department 
of education with the encouragement 
of the governor of the state. 

At Rutgers University, with the 
aid of a manufacturer of studio 
equipment, technical studio person- 
nel are in training. Rutgers person- 
nel and equipment were featured 
at the Atlantic City convention of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, February 14-19, to 
show superintendents of schools 
what personnel and equipment are 
required for TV. 

Under the direction of 


the Na- 


If You Are in Teacher-Education Work .. . 


You can obtain from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials prepared by the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards: 

Conversion Programs for the Prepara- 
tion of Elementary Teachers. Bulletin 
for use by teacher-education institutions, 
state commissions, and state departments 
of education, in organizing and conduct- 
ing conversion programs. 1952. 12p. 50¢. 

Growing Up Professionally. Progress 
report of the National Commission on 
leacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, 1946-1952. 12p. Free. 

Evaluating Progress and Charting the 
Future of Teacher Education. Recom- 
mendations on problems concerned with 
distinctive characteristics of teacher edu- 
cation; prestige of the profession; cur- 
rent issues in the education of teachers; 
competence to deal with major issues, 
problems, and conflicts; accreditation as 
a factor in improvement of teacher edu- 
cation. 1952. 108p. $1. 

The Journal of Teacher Education. 
The only national journal devoted ex- 
clusively to teacher education. Contains 
reports of research, book reviews, articles 
on teacher education, and recent de- 
velopments in the field, and the com- 
mission’s annual study of teacher supply 
and demand. Published quarterly. $3 a 
year. Individual issues, $1. 

Teacher Selective Recruitment Pro- 


grams. How-to-do-it action bulletin. 
1952. 24p. 50¢. 

The Teacher and Professional Or- 
ganizations. Units on teachers profes- 
sional organizations, for use in preserv- 
ice teacher education. 1953. 126p. $1. 

Teaching: A First Line of Defense. 
Recommendations on meeting existing 
needs for an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers, providing resources and cli- 
mate essential to securing and retaining 
qualified teachers, teachers’ role in mo- 
bilization, earmarks of a good teacher- 
education institution. 1951. 68p. 50¢. 

The Teaching Profession Grows in 
Service. Recommendations on planning 
for inservice growth, professional growth, 
personal and group growth, and inserv- 
ice education. 1950. 194p. $1. 

Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Newsletter. Current happen- 
ings in teacher education. Published 
quarterly. 6p. Free. 

Statements of Policies Relating to 
Salaries, In-Service Growth, and Certifi- 
cation of Teachers. Policy statements of 
the National Commission on ‘Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
Reprint from The Journal of Teacher 
Education June 1952. 3p. Free. 


Quantity discounts apply to all the 
above publications except The Journal 
of Teacher Education. Order from NEA. 
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tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
and the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, similar equip- 
ment will be used at Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 26, to show how TV 
can help in the professional prepa- 
ration of teachers. On July 2, dele- 
gates to the NEA convention will see 
a demonstration of television as an 
aid in classroom instruction. 


W nen the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission last April tempo- 
rarily isolated 242 television chan- 
nels for the exclusive use. of 
education, it set June 2, 1953 as 
the deadline after which it would 
entertain petitions from commercial 
interests to delete educational reser- 
vations. 

As this deadline approaches, the 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television is making a careful ac- 
counting of the extent to which edu- 
cators are seeking to use what some 
have called “the most important tool 
of education since the invention of 
printing.” 

The JCET is financed by the Fund 
for Adult Education established by 
the Ford Foundation, outstanding 
patron of television for the culture 
and enlightenment of the American 
people. JCET represents seven edu- 
cational organizations: American 
Council on Education, Association 
for Education by Radio-Television, 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and the NEA. 
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ach of these organizations is 
promoting in its own area and thru 
its own mediums applications for 
the channel assignments designated 
by the FCC for education. They are 
aided in this promotion by a recently 
appointed National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, 
also subsidized by the Fund for 
Adult Education. Thru the latter 
committee, community and _ state 
groups of citizens are organized to 
support the earliest possible employ- 
ment of television for education in 
school and out. 


Tue advocates of this new medium 
are greatly pleased with the progress 
made to date. Chairman Paul A. 
Walker of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission says: “I thought 
that the decision to set aside these 
channels was in the public interest. 
I am happy to say that in the main 
the events that have occurred since 
the decision have reinforced that 
belief.” 

To substantiate this optimism, 
JCET enumerates some achieve- 
ments. There are now 23 applica- 
tions for educational television 
stations. Fourteen of these appli- 
cants have been granted permission 
to build their stations. Already two 
stations, established on commercial 
channels but devoted wholly or 
largely to education, are in opera- 
tion. Station WOI-TV at Iowa State 
College led the way. Michigan State 
College has applied for, and _ has 
been granted, a UHF channel and 
expects to telecast as a noncommer- 
cial station, at least for the first year. 

At Houston, Texas, the first broad- 
cast from a_ reserved educational 
channel was slated for April 20. The 
University of Houston and the Hous- 
ton Independent School District are 
the joint licensees. 

Applications by May | had already 
arrived at the FCC, or were on the 
way, from Detroit, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, University of Illi- 
nois, University of Michigan, Jack- 
sonville [Florida], University of 
North Carolina, Denver, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

In the early winter a regional con- 
ference in which 13 states participa- 
ted was held at Atlanta, Georgia. Fol- 
lowing the conference, state meetings 
were held under the direction of the 
governors of Georgia, Florida, and 
Alabama. A Texas state conference 
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Written and drawn by Ellen 
Danielson Davis, Madison, Wis.; and Marjorie Kircher, New York. 


== Clementine 


Was impressed 

By Commencement. 
She wore her pumps 
And her new taffeta— 


Her glasses 

At home. 

She was 

Right near 

The Seniors 

Where 

She could see 

Everybody. 

There were 

Flowers, 

And music, 

And rows of faces 

And 

Clementine thought 
:' It was wonderful 

uN, That 

as” Robes 

Cy And flat hats 

Could make 

Such a difference! 


Shuart, Oak Park, Ill; Ruth 





had immediately preceded the re- 
gional one at Atlanta. 

Statewide planning committees 
have met in Oklahoma, Tennessee, 


South Carolina, and Virginia. Ar- 


kansas, Louisiana, and North Caro- 
lina have commissions or committees 
appointed by the governor actively 
at work planning for educational 
television. Practically every state in 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board, has moved into action. Rob- 
ert Anderson, director of the Grad- 
uate School of Memphis State Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee, represent- 
ing the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television, has been respon- 
sible for much of the promotion. 

Pennsylvania has its own Joint 
Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion. Last November at one of its 
meetings held in Hershey it was 
addressed by Governor John S. Fine, 
who was the first of the governors to 
give his unqualified support to edu- 
cational television. A successful meet- 
ing of this type was called in Sacra- 
mento by Governor Warren of 
California. 


Ix is a safe prediction that applica- 
tions for 50 educational television 


stations will arrive at the Federal 
Communications Commission betore 
the June 2 deadline. But what will 
happen after that to the other 192 
channels? 

There has been no expectation 
that all of the 242 channels pro- 
tected by FCC for educational use 
would be employed for that purpose, 
or indeed, for any other. But prob- 
lems incident to the development of 
a new area of the public domain 
favor the chance of education to go 
on the television screen. 

There are approximately 700 ap- 
plications for all kinds of stations 
now on the desks of the FCC. It may 
take two years to hold the hearings 
many of these applications involve. 
Therefore, any state or community 
that wants an educational TV sta- 
tion should go right on energetically 
plugging for it. It still has a chance 
—a chance that will be increased by 
the assistance and continuous activ- 
ity of the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television, which was set 
up for this purpose. 

—BELMONT FARLEY, director, NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions, and JCET member represent- 
ing the NEA. 
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Three Dimensions 
of Educational Freedom 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


AST summer in Brussels I saw the 

memorial in honor of Belgium’s 
Unknown Soldier. At each corner of 
this monument stands a statue repre- 
senting one of the four freedoms. 

These four freedoms, however, are 
not quite the same as those enumer- 
ated by President Roosevelt. The 
four freedoms on the Belgian memo- 
rial are freedom of speech; freedom 
of the press, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of education. It seemed to 
me significant that this memorial 
should link the freedom to learn on 
an equal footing with freedom to 
persuade, freedom to publish, and 
freedom to pray. 

It might be well for us Americans 
to consider again the importance of 
educational freedom to our own 
country. For us, the word “free” as 
applied to education has at least 
three different meanings: 

The first is economic. When we 
speak of free schools, or free educa- 
tion, we may mean that it is offered 
-at public expense—to the entire 
population of suitable age. 

The that selfgovern- 
ment is possible only if exercised by 
educated men runs far back into our 


conviction 


Dr. Carr is NEA executive secretary. 
This article is adapted from speeches 
made before the Education Writers Asso- 
ciation and at the premiere showing of 
Priceless Heritage. 


history, and we intend that govern- 
ment by the people shall endure. We 
are, therefore, required to see to it 
that all the people shall have a full 
chance to learn both the rights and 
duties of American citizenship. 

There are still individuals and 
groups who do not believe that uni- 
versal education is either possible or 
desirable. Nevertheless, our country 
has gone further in offering educa- 
tion to all its citizens than any other 
nation anywhere in the world, or at 
any point in history. 

There is a second sense in which 
the word “free” can be applied to 
American schools. We have aimed to 
make our educational system as free 
as possible from restrictive shackles 
of tradition. 

American industry has grown 
great by daring, ingenuity, and free- 
dom to adopt new procedures. Like- 
wise, American education has in- 
creased its efficiency by the same 
kinds of freedom. If anyone can pro- 
pose, for example, a more effective 
way of teaching arithmetic or of 
presenting the facts of history, our 
schools are free to put such a sugges- 
tion to the experimental test. 

This second aspect of educational 
freedom, like the first, has not gone 
unchallenged. Our schools are criti- 
cized from time to time because they 
do feel free to try new teaching meth- 


ods, new arrangements of subject 
matter, new mechanical aids to teach- 
ing and to learning. 

Third, our education is free in 
terms of the freedom of the mind— 
intellectual freedom. We have re- 
garded our American schools as in- 
struments for presenting varied 
points of view, and for giving prac- 
tice in the evaluation of evidence 
and in the reaching of reasonable 
conclusions. We have looked upon 
our schools as a means of protecting 
our citizens from bias rather than 
as a means for indoctrinating the 
young. For that reason, our schools 
at their best indoctrinate only in the 
principles of freedom themselves. 

This third aspect of freedom too 
is under attack today in ways that are 
wellknown. 

The priceless heritage in American 
education, then, is freedom—freedom 
in all three meanings of that power- 
ful word. The teaching profession in 
this country will do its utmost to 
keep education free in the economic 
sense and free in ability to adapt. 

Moreover, our profession will do 
its utmost to preserve, educational 
freedom in its third sense, which is 
unique in America. We will preserve 
our right and our duty to develop 
attitudes and standards of critical 
thought and civic responsibility—our 
intellectual freedom. 





New teachers as recruiters 


Y ou've been teaching eight months 
and you still think it wonderful! I 
thought you’d love it, the day you 
said to me, “I’m going to try to pat- 
tern my teaching after that of my fav- 
orite teacher. She was so interesting 
and alive and enthusiastic—and hap- 
py. That's why all of us in her room 
were so happy. 

“She understood every one of us, 
and she handled us all in a different 
way. Her plans were always flexible 
and she never hesitated to change 
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them to suit our needs. She knew how 
to present even dull facts and figures 
in a way that made them interesting. 
Do you think I can ever come close 
to being as good as she was?” 

You were breathless when these 
words had poured out, but your eyes 
sparkled. I thought, “Sure you can.” 
And you have. Isn’t it wonderfully 
satisfying to be in a position to give 
as much to young people as this 
teacher gave to you? 

Now I have an idea to pass on to 


you and to every beginning teacher 
who is in love with her job. Quality 
attracts quality. It’s easy to sell wares 
that you believe in yourself. If every 
good teacher will sell her wares thru 
her enthusiasm for the profession— 
then we'll have enough teachers. 

You are a beginning teacher. You 
love the profession. Do help it to 
grow, won’t you?—MAUDE W. HUNTER, 
teacher, Newton, Mississippi. 





For the beginning teacher | 
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E PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE” will be 
the over-all theme of this 
year’s NEA Representative 

Assembly, June 28-July 3, at Miami 
Beach, Florida, according to NEA 
President, Sarah C. Caldwell. 

Herbert Brownell, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, is sched- 
address the convention 
Friday evening, July 3. 

The President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the US Commissioner of Education, 
and the National Commander of the 
American Legion will also be con- 
vention speakers. 

The convention will open with a 
vesper afternoon, 
June 28, to be addressed by Walter 
F. Tunks, St. Paul’s 
Church, Akron, Ohio. 

The main teature of the general 
session on Monday evening, June 2$ 


uled to on 


service Sunday 


Episcopal 


will be a report by Dr. Carr, NEA 
Executive Secretary, on NEA accom- 
plishments during | 53 and plans 
for the coming year. There will also 
be an address by President Henry 
Hill of George Peabody College for 
Teachers on “The South Is Where 
the People Are.” NEA President 
Sarah Caldwell will address _ the 
Wednesday evening general session. 


for the NEA Representative Assembly 


JUNE 
to JULY 3 


23 


We’re 


MIAMI BEACH 


A new film, Skippy and the Three 
Rs, will be shown for the first time 
at one of the assembly sessions. 

A dinner and a program of enter- 
tainment and inspiration will mark 
Classroom Teachers Night, Tuesday, 
June 30. 

Friendship Evening on Thursday, 
July 2, will give delegates a chance 
to meet informally with NEA candi- 
dates for office. 

An innovation in the discussion 
group phase of the convention pro- 
gram is that all committees and com- 
missions will have their open meet- 
ings Tuesday afternoon, and no other 
groups are scheduled at that time. 

The NEA Representative Assem- 
bly will meet Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings, Thursday afternoon, 
and all day Friday. There will be 
general discussion groups Wednesday 
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afternoon and Thursday morning. 
Among other matters, these meetings 
will consider problems of protes- 
sional organization, teacher wellare, 
public relations, and instructional 
service. 

In addition to regular business, 
such as adoption of the budget and 
resolutions, reperts will be presented 
on the NEA Building Fund Cam- 
paign, the Overseas Teacher Fund, 
and the Centennial Action Program. 

The Board of Directors will meet 
on June and June 29. 

The S.S. Florida sails from Miami 
Beach on July 3 after the conven- 
tion for a six-day NEA Cuban tow 
planned for Assembly delegates. The 
amount of reserved space is limited, 
so write the NEA Travel Division 
promptly for details and application 
blanks if you are interested. 
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Unwarranted attacks can often be deflected 
by a reliable audit of public opinion. 


N MOST cities and towns in this 
country the public schools are sit- 

ting ducks for anyone who is persua- 
sive enough to “inspire” a dozen or 
so citizens to make similar or identi- 
cal charges against the schools in 
letters to the editor. Fifteen or 20 
of these letters, strategically timed 
and all harping on the same theme, 
are usually sufficient to give the pub- 
lic (and not uncommonly the board 
of education) the erroneous impres- 
sion that there is a great deal of acute 
dissatisfaction with the 
their community. 

It is highly significant that a hand- 
ful of such letters to the editor has 
usually constituted the opening gun 
in those -communities where the 
schools have been attacked with the 
most disastrous results. 


schools of 


Tin majority of schools are inviting 
targets for attack for the simple 
reason that they have never made an 
inclusive and reliable audit to find 
out just what opinions the public 
has about them. Having tailed to do 
this, they have no conclusive proof 
that the letters of sharp criticism 
actually represent only a tiny mi- 
nority of the citizens. 

Without such proof, the commu- 
nity has but the word of some articu- 
late friend or friends of the schools 
against that of the attackers. The 
result is by now only too familiar: 
a continuing verbal brawl which 
makes scare headlines—headlines 
which reinforce the impression that 
acute dissatisfaction with the schools 
is widespread in the community. 


S cuoots can avoid such unpleasant 
situations by the systematic polling 
of their patrons in order to find out 
what attitudes they have toward the 
public schools. To my knowledge, no 
batch of vituperative letters to the 
editors has appeared in any commu- 
nity where the schools have taken the 





Dr. Hand is professor of education at 
the University of TWinois, Urbana. 
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precaution of making a systematic 
poll of their patrons and have pub- 
lished the results. 

‘The reason for this is that in most 
communities so polled, fewer than 
5°. of the returns indicated dissatis- 
faction with the school system. Under 
such circumstances, letters to the 
editors carping about the schools are 





Great men are they who see that 
spiritual is stronger than any 
material force; that thoughts rule 
the world. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


given the “ho-hum” treatment by 
the public. It is obvious that the 
authors are from the dissatisfied 2%- 
4%, and that their sentiments are in 
no way indicative of general dissatis- 
faction with the public schools. 


Tere are two types of material for 
making surveys presently available 
to schoolmen interested in applying 
to their own public-relations situa- 
tion the ounce of prevention de- 
scribed above. 

One is a questionnaire designed 
for use with parents, called How 
Would You Answer This? and avail- 
able from the Whitehall Forum, 
Whitehall, Michigan. [$9.95 for 250; 
$14.50 for 1000; further prices on 
request. | 

The other type is a survey of 
broader scope inasmuch as it is de- 
signed for use with parents, teachers, 
and pupils above the fifth grade. 
This material is given in_ the 
appendix of my little volume en- 
titled What People Think About 
Their Schools. 1948. World Book 
Co., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Both technics determine the degree 
of general over-all satisfaction with 
the schools. They also make it possi- 
ble to check what specific things 
about the school are displeasing to 
individuals. ‘This makes it possible to_ 
identify specific aspects of the school 


tting duck? 


HAROLD C. HAND 


program that are sore points which 
should be attended to before major 
trouble develops. 


Locat newspapers gladly publicize 
the making of such surveys. When 
the schools of Bloomington, Illinois, 
conducted a public-opinion audit 
and were about to announce the re- 
sults at an open meeting, the local 
Daily Pantagraph wrote in part: 

“The schools are far from perfect. 
The teachers and textbooks could be 
better... . But few professions are 
doing as much to improve as the edu- 
cators. They go out and ask for eval- 
uation. They seek criticism and sug- 
gestions. This is what the Blooming- 
ton schools have done. The report on 
how the community evaluates the 
schools will be given tonight at a 
public meeting. .. . 

“There will be no campaign 
against the schools based on wrong 
information and prejudice if the 
people will show as much interest in 
educational progress as their school 
administration wants them to show. 
Attendance at the meeting tonight is 
one way to show it.” 

In Bloomington and other cities 
where public-opinion polls have 
demonstrated widespread approval 
of the local school system, it is no 
longer possible for the prejudiced 
attitudes of a few malcontents to 
masquerade successfully as a major- 
ity opinion. 


S cuoots thruout the country inter- 
ested in putting themselves into simi- 
larly strong positions may wish to 
obtain the following helpful mate- 
rial: What the People of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, Think About Their 
Schools, Board of Education, Bloom- 
ington; What Do_ the _ Parents 
Think?, Superintendent J. A. Mann, 
High School Building, Jacksonville, 
Illinois; and So You'll Know All 
About Central, Department of Re- 
search and Guidance, Public Schools, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. + 
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Riding up and down in my little 
red wagon, 

Riding up and down in my little 
red wagon, 

Riding up and down in my little 
red wagon, 

Won’t you be my darling? 

One wheel off and the axle’s drag- 
ging... 


HUS sang the teacher as the chil- 

dren gyrated around the room to 
the catchy rhythm of the playsong. 
In complete absorption they acted 
out the fate of the little red wagon 
as it lost first one wheel and then an- 
other—expressing with every muscle 
their reactions to the song as part of 
a creative-rhythms program. 

The aim of these programs Is to 
stimulate imagination and creativity 
by presenting children with the prob- 
lem of translating songs and stories 
into rhythmic physical expression. 

Teachers faced with doing a crea- 
tive-rhythms program with their chil- 
dren have a variety of reactions. Some 
feel at a complete loss—they just 
don’t know how to go about it. 
Others are afraid that what they are 
doing will not hold up 
uation. 


an eval- 


Rhythmic and creative movement 
definitely can be a_ basic aid to 
healthy growth if employed with 
sound educational principles. Let us 
examine some of the ways this is 
being done. 


Firsr the teacher of rhythms con- 
siders the known experiences of the 
child. He sees the young child skip- 





Miss Hayden is assistant supervisor of 


music for the city public schools of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Creative rhythms are 
such fun that children 
seldom realize that 
they are learning 


by dancing 


ERMA HAYDEN 
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Weve all got 


On a 


A Ii 


ping, galloping , Stamping, clapping, 
imitating animals, playing cowboy. 
It requires little observation to see 
the rich material here. However, it 
requires some planning to adapt 
these activities for the classroom. 
The teacher remembers that many 
of these natural play rhythms are 
found in some form in primitive and 
folk dances, both deep and valuable 


H MJ 


cultural expressions. He knows too 
that these rhythmic activities are 
good basic preparation for later for- 
mal training in music. 


Sse tana oceanic 


et 


‘Teachers ol 
music who have a knowledge of child 
behavior often use this approach. 
Convinced of the benefits to chil- 
dren, the teacher finds strongly rhyth 
mic songs, instrumental music, and 
poems, which he presents himself 


With imagination, these children rhythmically imitate a hawk and a hummingbird. 





METAIRIE PARK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL, NEW ORLEANS, LA 
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on records, and which will evoke 


these natural body responses. Such 
folksongs as “Rig-a-Jig-Jig and Away 
We Go,” “Hop Or Squirrel,” and 
“Hey, Betty Martin” are beloved of 
children in the early grades. 

lo the older children the teacher 
may present a song such as “Hammer 
Man,” which depicts men breaking 
up rocks, or he may use a sea chantey 
like “Haul Away, Joe.” 

These songs provide excellent op- 
portunities for rhythmic pantomimes 
which can be used to make other 
classroom work vivid. 


Ix second-grade group, for ex- 
ample, the children had been doing 
a unit on transportation. In_ their 
music and rhythms period they fur- 
ther explored the subject thru train, 
boat, truck, and airplane songs. Soon 
there were live vehicles and ships 
moving around the room. In this par- 
ticular instance there were children 
who had seen big freight boats, tugs, 
and bell buoys, and they all had a 
part to play. 

\nother instance of excellent cor- 
relation comes to mind—in this case, 
of creative rhythms with language 
arts. At the University of Michigan 
Elementary School, where the chil- 
dren were working on contrasts in 
movement, the following verse de- 
veloped and was set to music: 


Tall as a tree, 

And as short as a bush, 

is wide as a building, 

And as narrow as a crack, 

As round as a ball, 

ind as flat as a pancake, 

As big as a giant, 

And as tiny as a mouse. 

And we'll grow, and we'll grow 
And we'll grow, and we'll grow... 


Here is good preparation for pitch 
understanding in music, for at the 
end of the verse the tune moves in 
steps, completely climbing the major 
scale. Meanwhile, it serves as a won- 
derful physical exercise, with its ex- 
tensions and contractions of the 
body. Try stretching as tall as a tree 
and suddenly becoming as short as a 
bush; you'll find it’s quite a workout. 


lr space permitted, many more ex- 
amples of interesting approaches to 
creative rhythms could be cited. 
Teachers are usually very successful 
in the realm once they are sold on 
the value of creative rhythms and 
give rein to their imaginations. + 
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Educational Aspects of 


This article is based on a compre- 
hensive report on the same subject 
prepared for the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the US House of 
Representatives by Mr. Quattlebaum. 
The educational implications of the 
UMT proposal are dealt with in the 
report too extensively for review 
here. Single copies of the full report 
are available free from the committee 
as long as the supply lasts. 

As this article is being prepared, 
UMT is still a live issue in Congress. 

The important new UMT. bill, 
$605, is similar to the principal bills 
with which this article deals. 


—THE EDITORS 


Bor" within and outside Con- 
gress there has been consider- 
able controversy over the meaning of 
the term “universal military train- 
ing.”” As used here, it refers to the 
broad UMT proposal outlined in 
the first report of the National 
Security Training Commission, de- 
scribed more fully in Congressional 
hearings on the National Security 
Training Corps Act in 1952, and 
expressed with some variations of de- 
tail in $605, Eighty-Third Congress. 

In brief the proposal is to establish 
a National Security Training Corps, 
into which male persons would be 
inducted by the Selective Service 
System as provided in the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act 
(which would require each person 
inducted or enlisted in the NSTC to 
take military training for six months 
and thereafter to be in a Reserve 
component for seven and one-half 
years, unless sooner discharged) . The 
commission would exercise  stipu- 
lated responsibilities concerning the 
corps. The Secretary of Defense 
would prescribe regulations govern- 
ing the conduct of the training. 


Alternative Proposals by 
Members of Congress 


The following basic ideas were 
expressed in other national training 
proposals advanced by members of 
the Eighty-Second Congress in bills, 


Mr. Quattlebaum is principal specialist 
in education on the staff of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. 


in hearings, and in debate on UMT 
legislation in 1952. Some may be 
regarded as alternatives to the UMT 
proposal of the National Security 
‘Training Commission. 

Other national training  bills— 
HR2565 and HR2792, Eighty-Second 
Congress, proposed to establish an 
Armed Forces training program 
geared to utilize fully the existing 
plants and facilities of schools and 
colleges thru the creation and main- 
tenance of a Students’ Armed Forces 
‘Training Corps. 

HR6765 and HR6860 proposed to 
establish a National Security Train- 
ing Commission to supervise a Na- 
tional Security Training Corps con- 
sisting of every male highschool stu- 
dent in the United States. Corps 
service would mean being in a unit 
for not less than two academic years, 
and six weeks’ training at summer 
camp. During training, courses pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense 
designed to serve as a basis for future 
service in any branch of the Armed 
Forces would be taught. 

Proposal expressed in hearings— 
Besides a Selective Service System 
draft, a threefold military prepared- 
ness program proposed by Rep. Fos- 
ter Furcolo [D-Mass.] would provide 
three months of military training in 
summer for every male highschool 
or college student. In addition, a 
civilian-selectee training = system 
would provide military training in 
the home community for nonstudent 
males between 17 and 35. 

Proposal expressed in Congres- 
sional debate—In the 1952 House 
debate on UMT, Rep. Omar Burle- 
son [D-Texas] proposed a substitute 
UMT program to be carried out in 
the colleges and universities. Men 
ineligible for degrees would be pro- 
vided vocational training. A com- 
mission would contract with the in- 
stitutions to give the training. The 
federal government would have no 
jurisdiction over the institutions. 


Proposals in Periodical Literature 


The following proposals appeared 
in periodical articles during 1951 
and 1952 and were selected for inclu- 
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sion in this study. The proposals 
apparently were advanced by their 
proponents as alternatives to UMT 
as proposed by the Department of 
Defense or the National Security 
Training Commission. 

UMT thru the established public- 
school —system—Our public-school 
system provides the machinery for 
universal training for national pre- 
paredness. Training could be given 
simultaneously with other education. 
Children in elementary schools could 
be taught maintenance of health and 
other elements of the program. Mili- 
tary emphasis modeled after the 
ROTC programs could begin in 
highschool and extend thru junior 
college. 

UMT combined with civilian edu- 
cation in camp schools—Utilizing 
isolated camp schools, the govern- 
ment can combine adequate military 
training with a normal year’s aca- 
demic or vocational education in a 
program lasting 12 months, with lit- 
tle or no loss from civilian life. Un- 
der a military or civilian superin- 
tendent, a military officer and a 
civilian could administer, respec- 
tively, the military training and the 
academic or the vocational instruc- 
tion. 

UMT integrated with ROTC— 
The approximately 200,000 college 
ROTC trainees, usually not actively 
training in summer, could be used 
as noncommissioned officers, to train 
800,000 highschool graduates enter- 
ing training camps each June 15. 
The camps could be commanded by 
the 5000 officers who teach military 
tactics in tha: colleges during the 
academic year. 

More technical and scientific train- 
ing instead of UMT—The notion 
that Russia and China, with their 
overwhelming manpower, would be 
deterred from war by UMT in the 
United States is ludicrous. Our only 
means of deieating these countries 
in a war would be by the use of a 
combination of air power, sea power, 
and atomic-bomb power. Instead of 
UMT we need more technical and 


scientific training to strengthen these 
powers. 
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Universal Military Training and 


Alternative Proposals 


Significant Statements on 
Educational Aspects of UMT 

Following is a selection of some of 
the outstanding ideas expressed in 
articles dealing with educational as- 
pects of UMT, or considering UMT 
from an educational viewpoint: 

General educational implications 
of UMT (Ralph W. McDonald)— 
UMT would weaken our educational 
system, which produces the superi- 
ority of our financial structure, in- 
dustrial system, and scientific and 
technological progress, from which 
our military might derives. Thru our 
free educational system we have de- 
veloped abilities and resources far 
beyond the possibility of achieve- 
ment in a militaristic nation. 

Army educational program in re- 
lation to UMT plans (Earl D. John- 
son)—It is not possible to predict 
the effects of UMT on education, on 
educational institutions, or on the 
individual. At present, however, em- 
phasizing the dignity of the individ- 
ual, the Army is operating the largest 
school and college program in the 
world. UMT would help the Army 
achieve a major goal. 

UMT as federal aid to education 
(Kenneth B. Henderson)—Persons 
who have refused to help pay for the 
education of children in states other 
than their own will be doing pre- 
cisely that under UMT—which will 
include academic education by a 
federal agency. In the interest of 
national defense we should send our 
students with special abilities to col- 
leges and_ professional schools at 
public expense. 


The Question of Costs 


Many comparisons have been 
made between the estimated cost of 


‘ 


UMT and the costs of other training 
or educational programs, such as 
those of the ROTC, public secondary 
schools, and colleges. Such compari- 
sons are a major consideration in a 
study of the educational aspects of 
UMT. However, the whole question 
of what the UMT proposal would 
cost is highly controversial. Within 
the limitations of this article only a 
summary of data can be given. The 
reader must make his own compari- 
sons. 

As reported by the National Secu- 
rity Training Commission, in Octo- 
ber 1951 the military departments es- 
timated the first year’s cost of full im- 
plementation of the UMT program, 
for 800,000 trainees per year, at 
$4,187,983,600, and the annual re- 
curring cost at $2,158,746,200. The 
estimate for partial implementation, 
providing for 60,000 trainees per 
year, has been reported as $398,895,- 
210 for the first year, and $179,291,- 
680 per year thereafter. 

According to data compiled in the 
US Office of Education, the total 
current expense for the nation’s 
public elementary and _ secondary 
schools enroling 25,111,000 pupils 
was $4,687,274,000 for the school 
year 1949-50. 

The total educational and general 
current expenditure of institutions 
of higher education, which enrolled 
2,659,021 students during the 1949- 
50 regular session and 943,021 dur- 
ing the 1949 summer session, was 
$1,706,444,000. 

In concluding this consideration 
of costs, perhaps it should be em- 
phasized that any comparisons are 
subject to dispute on the basis of the 
claim made by some that the data 
and the training programs are not 
comparable. + 
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From fruit 
to tractions 


" BOY buys oranges at three for 
five cents and sells them at two 
for five cents. How many oranges 
must he sell to make a dollar?” This 
' was the problem that had stumped 
the sixth-grade arithmetic class. 

“Twenty?” queried one youngster. 
“Thirty?” guessed another. 

Other answers ranged up to 80. 
Most were pure guesses, and the 
pupils had no way to check their 
results except by the teacher's ac- 
ceptance or rejection of their trem- 
ulously offered replies. 

What is wrong with this  situa- 
tion? Well, for one thing, materials 
that would help the pupils learn 
how to solve the problem by dis- 
covery are lacking. Each youngster 
should have disks to represent or- 
anges and toy nickels to use as coins. 
He could then objectify the prob- 
lem, as indicated in this diagram: 





Paid Received 

5¢ {S}— 5 
13! —a 

3—15}— 5 


Thus, he could discover that he 
could buy six oranges for 10 cents 
and sell them for 15 cents, thereby 
making five cents on a half dozen 
oranges. He could then figure that 
he would have to sell 10 dozen 
oranges to make a dollar. 

At the sixth- or seventh-grade 
level, a pupil needs materials to ob- 
jectify such a problem. He cannot 
discover the solution thru the use of 
abstract symbols alone. 


Tuere are three kinds of materials 
used in the arithmetic classroom— 
manipulative, visual, and symbolic. 

Manipulative materials are those 
which the pupil can touch or move. 
A ruler, a disk, an abacus, and a 
flannelboard are examples. 

Pictures, graphs, posters, and films 
are representative of visual materials. 





Dr. Grossnickle is professor of mathe- 
matics, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City. 
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When a pupil interprets a number 
which is shown on the picture of 
an abacus, he operates at a higher 
level of abstraction than if he were to 
manipulate the beads on the abacus 
to represent that number. 

Symbolic materials, as suggested by 
the name, are those materials which 
are represented by symbols, such as 
numbers. The printed page of a text- 
book or a workbook illustrates the 
use of symbolic materials. 

An effective program for the 
teaching of arithmetic places the 
proper emphasis on each of these 
three kinds of materials. When it 
places undue emphasis on any one 
of these materials, the program be- 
comes unbalanced. 

An arithmetic program which em- 
phasizes meaning and understanding 
based on discovery includes three 
Stages in the learning of a process. 
At each successive stage in the devel- 
opment of a new process, the level of 
abstraction increases. At these three 
stages or levels of learning, the pupil 
engages in the following activities: 

In the first stage he objectifies the 
process with manipulative materials. 

In the second he studies a visual 
representation of the process. 

In the third he represents the proc- 
ess by the use of symbols. 

Therefore, a program which stress- 
es meaning and understanding of 
arithmetic processes provides for ma- 
nipulation, visualization, and sym- 
bolization. The amount of number 
experience and insight which a pupil 
has had determines the stage at 
which he should start on a particular 
problem. 


Bur how do we utilize each of the 
three stages in learning? 

For example, consider how pupils 
in many good arithmetic classes in 
the country today learn to add two 
fractions, such as one-half and one- 
fourth. Each pupil has fractional 
oaktag cutouts for his use to discover 


Som by step the good arithmetic 
teacher leads his pupils from the 


concrete to the abstract. 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


the sum of these two fractions. 
These cutouts consist of circular 
disks, about three inches in diam- 
eter, cut to represent halves, fourths, 
and eighths. On a flannelboard the 
teacher uses fractional parts cor- 
responding to those used by the 
pupils to verify the results of the 
discovery made by the pupils. 

In the photograph one pupil has 
found the sum of the fractions by 
use of cutouts and another pupil is 
demonstrating the example on the 
flannelboard under the _teacher’s 
guidance. The symbolic representa- 
tion of the example is shown on the 
chalkboard. 

When a pupil has discovered the 
answer to an example by using the 
cutouts, he has operated at a low 
level of abstraction because he has 
used manipulative materials and 
not symbols. Next, he studies a vis- 
ual representation of the process. 

Visualization implies that each 
step in the solution is shown. A 
problem in a textbook may ask the 
pupil to find the sum of one-half 
and one-fourth from a picture show- 
ing part of a ruler. The picture 
enables him to find the sum, three- 
fourths, but the picture does not 
show the sequence of steps involved 
in the addition of these fractions. 

A picture or a diagram of this 
kind serves the same purpose as an 
answer book. The illustration shows 
the sum, but it does not show the 
means of finding the sum. The dia- 
grams: which follow, however, do 
illustrate visualization because they 
depict each step involved in the 
addition of one-half and one-fourth. 


( D- B 4 =p 
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The pupil studies the diagrams 
and tells what each means. He dis- 
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covers that a half must be changed 
to two-fourths before it can be added 
to one-fourth. The symbolic repre- 
sentation is given at the right of 
the diagram. 

In a similar way the pupil in the 
welltaught arithmetic class 
manipulative and visual materials 
to find the sum of other 
of this type. Until he is able to ex- 
plain each step in the solution, he 
continues to use these aids. 

A child may have more trouble 
with symbols than with manipula- 
tive materials. When a pupil op- 
erates with numbers, he deals with 
abstractions. However, his experi- 
ence with manipulative and visual 
materials should enable him to give 
meaning to these abstractions. 

Of course, the mere manipulation 
of objects does not enable a pupil 
to understand number. But skil- 
ful questioning by the teacher does 
help the pupil discover number re- 
lationships. Until he is able to deal 
intelligently with number, a pupil 
does not understand arithmetic. 


uses 


fractions 


Tis method of teaching arithmetic 
permits the teacher to make adjust- 
ments for different rates of learning. 

A pupil who easily develops in- 
sight into number when working 





with simple fractions needs only a 
few experiences with manipulative 
and visual materials before he is 
given practice work in addition of 
fractions. On the other hand, it 
may be necessary for a slow-learning 
pupil to work many examples of a 





It is easy in the world to live 
after the world’s opinion; it is easy 
in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in 
the midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect sweetness the 
ence of solitude. 

—RALPH WALDO EMERSON, whose 
150th birthday is observed on 
May 25. Write to NEA for a free 
copy of Selections from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Personal Growth 
Leaflet Number 26. 


independ- 


similar type with his cutouts be- 
fore he will be able to understand 
and to explain the steps in a visual 
representation of an example. 

Such a pupil may find it difficult 
to progress with understanding to 
the next stage of work dealing with 
symbols. In any case, he should not 
advance to the next higher level of 
abstraction until he fully under- 
stands the work at the level at which 
he is able to succeed. 











A pupil in arithmetic should be 
encouraged to work with understand- 
ing at the highest possible level of 
abstraction. If the teacher has the 
pupils using manipulative materials 
when they should be using symbolic 
materials, he is doing a poor job. It 
is also poor teaching to permit pu- 
pils to use meaningless symbols when 
they should be using materials on a 
lower level of abstraction. 


One of the most acute problems 
confronting the teacher of arithmetic 
is to decide at which level of ab- 
straction a pupil should operate. 
The teacher can find the answer to 
this problem in the pupil’s responses 
to questions which test his under- 
standing of a given process. A study 
of a pupil’s work habits also gives 
valuable information about his un- 
derstanding of a- process. This in- 
formation can be supplemented by 
an analysis of the pupil’s thought 
pattern as he gives an oral solution 
to a problem. 

Then, the good teacher of arith- 
metic tries to provide the pupil 
with the kind of material which will 
challenge his ability to understand 
the work. In other words, arithmetic 
must not only be meaningful but 
stimulating to every pupil. + 
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The illustration at far left shows 
how | looked at the beginning of 
the summer—my "before" picture. 


The illustration next to it shows 
how | looked at the start of school 
this fall—my “after'’ picture. 


This report tells you what hap- 
pened to me during my summer 
vacation—between my ‘before’ 
and "‘after' pictures. 


\ Aces offer a rich oppor- 
tunity for interesting class discus- 
sion. Here are 31 reflections of each I passed 
child’s summer experiences. They 

should be helpful in developing lan- “Sane 
guage skill, use of imagination, ap- 
plication of arithmetic, geography, 
history, arts and crafts, human rela- re = eee ———ae 
tions, and service. This sheet can be Strange animals I saw. 

given to children with the sugges- 

tion that they fill it in during the ————— a es 9a) 
summer and bring it to school in 
the fall. Reprints are available: sin- 
gle copies free if ordered before — 


apne Ee. 2 Ser Si. Wy orders [ex- New birds, flowers, and trees | 
cept for single copies| accepted for 


less than $1. learned about 


Awards I earned and skill tes 
































Games and sports I enjoyed 








as Cae Historical places I visited 














New hobbies I started ts "i 


ee RE PA #8 Most interesting place I visited 











‘Things I learned to make__ 


“" —_ —— 








: cree Approximate number of miles | 
traveled. i 
race Approximate number of books 















~ 





an ae re 


ead [List on reverse side of 
, sheet] 





proximate number of poems 
‘arned____- ¥ 
New friends I made ___. 








pets I acquired __ 





thing I can do now that I 
dn’t do last spring _— 


























How much money I earned 
a How much money 
I saved eae ee _How 
I used the rest of the money 








How long I spent at camp __ 


Most exciting thing I did 





Most fun I had _ 


useful thing I did 








my family 





How my family helped me - 


What I did for someone other 


than my family ____ 


What someone else did for me 


I grew - inches. 


I gained _ pounds. 


DESIGNED BY 
KEN FRYE 





Teacher Supply and Demand in 1953 


ORE opportunities for qualified 
Mi classroom teachers and fewer 
candidates to staff the schools of the 
nation—these facts are the gist of the 
1953 teacher supply-and-demand re- 
port, which is based on a survey 
conducted by the NEA Research 
Division for the NEA National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. This article 
is based on that report, which ap- 
peared in the March issue of The 
Journal of Teacher Education. [Re- 
prints are available from the com- 
mission. 20p. 50¢.] 

Highschool graduates and_ begin- 
ning college students can feel con- 
fident that their services will be much 
in demand if they choose to prepare 
for teaching. Right now the need for 
qualified elementary-school teachers 
far outruns the supply; soon the need 
for highschool teachers will begin to 
grow. The rapidly expanding need 
for fully trained teachers promises 
to continue for many years. 


Where Do Teachers Come from? 


There are three main sources from 
which teachers are drawn: [1] the 
college and university graduates who 
have completed teacher-education 
programs entitling them to standard 
certificates; [2] the graduates of ear- 
lier years not now teaching who still 
hold, or who are entitled to, stand- 
ard certificates; and [3] those persons 
who have some but not adequate 
preparation, but who may be em- 
ployed on a temporary basis if a fully 
qualified teacher cannot be found. 

The supply next September to 


come from the 1953 college graduat- 
ing class will consist of 35,636 qualli- 
fied elementary-school candidates and 
55,468 highschool candidates. While 
this total of 91,104 college graduates 
eligible for standard teaching cer- 
tificates would seem, at first glance, 
to go far toward meeting current de- 
mands, several limitations drastically 
change the picture. 

First, since the college education 
of these potential teachers also fits 
them for numerous occupations, 
many will be attracted by other em- 
ployment opportunities. Second, al- 
most two-thirds of these potential 
classroom teachers are prepared for 
highschool teaching, altho the great- 
est need will be in the elementary 
schools. Third, since some 60% of 
the total group are women, marriage 
may be expected to claim some who 
will not enter the classroom as they 
might otherwise be expected to do. 
Fourth, some college graduates will 
continue with advanced _ studies. 
Fifth, many of the men, some 40°% 
of the total, will be subject to imme- 
diate or early call to military service. 
And, finally, the 1953 graduating 
group is the smallest to come from 
the colleges since 1949. 


Why Is the Supply Decreasing? 

In 1950 the total number of per- 
sons to receive bachelors degrees 
reached an all-time high of 433,734. 
Of that group 115,477 were prepared 
to teach in elementary schools or 
highschools. Since 1950 both the total 
number of college graduates and the 
number prepared to teach have de- 


Total Annual College and University Graduates, with Number and Percent 
Prepared to Teach in Elementary and Highschools 


fotal number of 


College graduates prepared to teach 


a a — Pereant Percent ts fron 
ee oe Number of total Number of total Number of total 
Be 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1949... 366,634 19,375 5.28% 66,890 18.24% 86,265 23.53% 
1950. .... 433,734 28,587 6.59 86,890 20.03 115,477 26.62 
19a. 6. 384,352 33,782 8.79 73,015 19.00 106,797 27.79 
1952. . 331,924 37,649 11.34 61,510 18.53 99,159 29.87 
1953... 35,636 55,468 91,104 


Column 2 is from Story, Robert C., “Earned Degrees Conferred by H 


Source: 
Washington, D. C.: US Office of Education, Federal Security Agenc 


Educational — 1951-1952." Circular No. 
, page vii, Columns. 3, Rath] modes: oamael wan ages 


y, December 1 
on teacher supply and demand. Columns 4, 6, wit anenanutte the NEA Research Division. 
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clined steadily. These facts are shown 
clearly in the table, which contains 
the full information for the four 
years just past and the data now 
available for 1953. Both of these 
groups will probably decrease further 
the next two years because current 
classes of college juniors and sopho- 
mores are the smallest enrolled in 
recent years. 


What Is the Demand? 


The recent national study iden- 
tified the new teachers employed last 
September in 26 states. If the ratio 
of new classroom teachers to all class- 
room teachers in service in these 
States is representative of the situa- 
tion in the entire nation, it indicates 
the employment of 63,800 new ele- 
mentary-school and 41,000 new high- 
school teachers. How many filled va- 
cancies in existing positions and how 
many went into newly created posi- 
tions is not known. The elementary- 
school enrolment, however, is still 
expanding rapidly and will continue 
to do so for a number of years, and 
in a few years highschool enrolment 
will also begin a similar growth. 

The 1953 study also shows that a 
vast number of elementary-school 
teachers are woefully undertrained, 
and that many of the newly em- 
ployed elementary-school — teachers 
are also only partially prepared. An 
examination of the records of all ele- 
mentary-school teachers now in serv- 
ice in 30 states shows that only three 
in five hold bachelors degrees, one 
in 12 has completed less than halt 
the requirements for a degree, and 
the others have between 60 and 119 
semester hours of credit. 

If every elementary-school child is 
to have a fair educational oppor- 
tunity, the demand for a fully quali- 
fied teacher for every classroom must 
be considered with the annual need 
[1] to replace those who leave for all 
reasons, [2] to relieve overcrowding 
and eliminate dual sessions, [3] to 
serve the expanding enrolment, and 
[4] to add the services not now in- 
cluded in many elementary-school 
programs. 

—RAY C. MAUL, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division. 
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“ OME on, Joe, don’t be a schmo, 
have a drink!” 

“Well,” stammers Joe dubiously, 
ae 

And so another youngster dulls his 
brain and is perhaps on the way to 
forming a habit that will make him a 
lesser person than he might other- 
wise be. 

But it could so easily have been 
different! If only Joe had been led to 
formulate his answer before the sug- 
gestion was made... . If only he 
had been taught the facts about al- 
cohol. . .. If only he had been made 
aware of the need today as never be- 
fore for every individual to make the 
most of himself. . . . If only he had 
been given a feeling of pride in him- 
self at his best. 

Life today is filled with intense de- 
mands upon body, mind, and spirit. 
In the face of those demands every 
ounce of strength and intelligence 
must be exerted toward reaching 
goals worth striving for. 

Military service, for example, re- 
quires the highest degree of physical 
fitness and mental alertness. In fact, 
keenness of mind, readiness of mus- 
cle, and steadiness of nerve often 
make a life-and-death difference. 

In civilian life, too, every indi- 
vidual owes it to society and to him- 
self to make as much of himself as he 





Dr. Schweickhard is commissioner of 
education for the state of Minnesota. 
For further help on the problem of 
drinking among highschool students, 
write to Allied Youth, 1709 M St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


What they don’t know 
CAN hurt them 


OUNGSTERS should understand 
the hazards involved in drinking 


alcoholic beverages before the 
time when they are faced with making the 
decision to drink or not to drink. 


DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD 


can. He has an obligation therefore , 


to form habits that strengthen rather . 
than those that weaken. 


Waar facts about alcohol should 
Joe be taught? As in any class, he 
should be given the whole picture. 
He should learn that alcohol has 
both beneficial and detrimental uses. 

Valuable uses of alcohol which 
may well be studied at some length 
are numerous and diversified. They 
include use as.fuel; as aseptic and 
therapeutic agents; as a solvent of 
drugs, varnishes, dyes, and oils; as an 
antifreeze mixture; in preserving 


specimens for laboratory use; and in 
the manufacture of thermometers, 
artificial silk, films, and other items. 

The class may then turn to a con- 
sideration of the harmful effects of 
alcoholic beverages. One factor too- 
often overlooked is that taking alco- 
hol into the body in small quantities 
to begin with may easily become a 
habit leading to immoderate use. 
The case studies of most persons sulf- 
fering from chronic alcoholism show 
that they were moderate drinkers for 
some time before they began to drink 
excessively. 

In other words, it often happens 





FTA is on the way 


Nearty 24,000 strong in colleges and 
universities and over 35,000 strong in 
highschool clubs, our Future Teachers 
of America are setting high goals for 
their twentieth anniversary in 1957, 
which is also the NEA Centennial. 

Listen! You will hear them singing, 
“Hand in hand across the land we are 
building youth today.” 

By 1957 they aim to have a chapter 
—a strong chapter—in every teacher edu- 
cation institution in the nation so that 
college students may learn thru experi- 
ence how teachers work as an ethical, 
powerful, united force for the welfare 
of children and the advancement of 
public education. 

They plan to develop a strong FTA 
club in every highschool in America. 
Yes, they believe that only the best 
should teach, but also that every inter- 
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ested student must have a chance to try 
working with children, watch master 
teachers at work, explore the opportu- 
nities, see the problems, and find out for 
himself whether or not he has what it 
takes to make a topnotch teacher. 

They also hope to double the mem- 
bership in existing chapters and triple 
it in existing clubs. The FTA is already 
larger than any other NEA division or 
department except Classroom Teachers. 

Members consider belonging to FTA a 
way of becoming professional-minded. 
They believe that all teachers should 
actively support the organized teaching 
profession. They are undertaking to add 
many life memberships in NEA and the 
state associations. [See THE JOURNAL, 
“Our Readers Write,” March 1953). 

Their most important goal is “Every 
FTA sponsor a regular, or better still, a 


life member of the NEA and his state 
association.” They are planning ways to 
100% 
professional organiza- 
tions. Why not ask them to arrange and 
man a membership booth at 
registration or at 


assist their schools in attaining 
membership in 


college 
regional and _ state 
teachers’ meetings? 

If you want a fine experience, invite 
them to give as a choral reading The 
New NEA Code of Ethics or their own 
FTA Pledge of Personal Growth. 

Look at them, poised, proud, radiant, 
and unafraid in their determination to 
teach well the children of America. Hear 
them sing, “I would be true for there 
are those who trust me.” 

Work with them, teachers and_par- 
ents. They will win your hearts, lighten 
your load, and convince you that our 
children will be safe in the hands of ow 
future teachers. 

—WILDA 
i 


FAUST, mational secretary, 
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that a person who feels he can con- 


fine his drinking to moderate social 
drinking is swept over into alcohol- 
ism before he knows what is hap- 
pening. 

A look at the various stages of in- 
toxication often effective 
in reaching pupils who take pride in 
themselves and their potentialities 


has been 


and are eager to retain command of 
all their Characteristics of 
the stages are these: 


p< ywers. 


In the first stage, the highest func- 
the mind are dulled, self- 
criticism is blunted, judgment and 
selfcontrol are weakened, and tend- 
ency to talk freely is noticed. 


tions ol 


In the second, the sense of percep- 
tion is dulled, the field of observa- 
tion is narrowed, muscular coordina- 
weakened, 
takes the place of precision, with re- 
sulting ineficiency and mishaps. 

In the third, the control of muscu- 
lar movements and 


tion is and clumsiness 


locomotion is 
seriously disturbed, and the ordinary 
symptoms of drunkenness become 
evident. 

And in the fourth stage, the indi- 
vidual is subject to stupor, uncon- 
sciousness, and coma. 

It is not difficult for the ordinary 
student like Joe to imagine the re- 
sult of these effects upon his own am- 
bitions. He can foresee the effects 
upon his school work, athletics, re- 
lationships with his friends, recrea- 
tion, vocational participation, and 
other fields of endeavor. 

It is easy for him to understand 
that alcohol is a narcotic rather than 
a food, and that nutritious food is 
essential to growth and development 
in young people, to increasing the 
powers of endurance, to maintenance 
of warmth in the body, and to build- 
ing resistance against physical and 
moral weakness and disease. 


A xey problem for Joe’s teachers, 
parents, and others concerned with 
his adequate education is how to 
build up Joe’s serviceable habits and 
selfesteem so that he will be helped 
to make the most of himself. 

In this most vital undertaking, no 
one can afford to let Joe slip into 
the formation of deleterious habits. 
\ constant effort must be made to 
insure the cultivation of Joe’s physi- 
cal powers, intellectual traits, and 
moral attributes which will 


con- 
tribute most to life on the highest 
level of which he is capable. + 
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The honor you save... 


4 CAN either stay home and study or 
go out with the gang and cheat on tests. 


Well, I would rather go out with the 
eang.”’ 
Candid comments like this were re- 


ceived by a student-teacher committee 
in Seattle’s Roosevelt Highschool in re- 
sponse to a questionnaire on honesty 
sent out five years ago to initiate a posi- 
tive campaign against cheating. 

As the answers were compiled, the 
committee found that the studentbody 
was roughly divided into a large group 
who did not cheat 
who small 


and resented those 
group of inveterate 
cheaters, and a large middle group who 


gave assorted excuses to justify occa- 


did, a 


sional dishonesty. 

After studving the returned question- 
naires, the committee members con- 
cluded that they should set up a class- 
room climate designed to encourage the 
growth of honesty within each student; 
remove the causes for dishonesty; and 
suggest that teachers be more vigilant, 
apprehending — the 
wherever possible. 


dishonest students 

The committee has been operating for 
five years now and is presently made up 
of 15 students and an adviser. It con- 
ducts thruout the year a continuing pro- 
eram of talks, blackboard 
test periods, student- 
newspaper editorials, and bulletinboard 
displays. 


homeroom 


slogans during 


Experience has shown that cheating 
can be materially reduced if teachers and 
students are kept constantly aware of 





Mr. Greaves teaches in Roosevelt 
Highschool, Seattle, Washington. 





JACK GREAVES 


their responsibilities to each other and 
to themselves. 

Some of the general responsibilities 
of teachers as outlined by the committee 
include: putting more stress on honesty 
and less on grades, giving frequent 
minor tests so that a final grade depends 
less On one examination, varying tests 
from semester to semester, preparing al- 
ternate types of tests when such tests 
will be taken in a crowded room, giving 
essay-type questions in final tests when 
possible. 

Similar listings spell out student re- 
sponsibility in the realm. 

Honesty cannot be maintained in the 
without encouragement. The 
teacher who leaves the room during an 
examination or who retires to a corner 


schools 


with a book is giving impetus toward 
dishonesty for a wavering student and 
offering a reward to the callously dis- 
honest. He is, in effect, telling the stu- 
dents, “We think that honesty is not 
worth teaching.” 

But honesty and integrity, essential to 
the strength of the whole social fabric, 
are worth teaching to youth, for every 
graduate carries away the character 
development made during the school 
years. 


The student-teacher committee 
reports that slogans like these 
do make a difference. 
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Salaries in Urban School Systems 


AS EARLY as 1863 the NEA 
passed a resolution “that the 


situation of the teacher must be 
made desirable by adequate compen- 
sation.”” Every two years for nearly 
30 vears the NEA Research Division 
has surveyed the salaries paid in city 
school systems. No other profession 
has a comparable achievement. 

At the present writing the 1952- 
1953 survey is just being completed. 
It has been necessary therefore to use 
some preliminary figures in this arti- 
cle. The final figures will be pub- 
lished in the April 1953 Research 
Bulletin [50¢], the Special Salary 
Tabulations, and in the circulars of 
the Educational Research Service 
(The latter two reports will appear 
between April and September). 


Slow Climb Toward 
Professional Salaries 
The first salary survey in 1922-23 
showed that public-school teachers 
salaries were relatively low in urban 
school systems of all sizes. During 
each succeeding biennium, salaries 
increased slightly until 1930-31. The 
depression years following caused 
more than a 10-year recession in 
teachers salaries, so that by 1940-41 
salaries were still below the 1930-31 
level, except in school systems in the 
very large urban places over 500,000 
in population. 


Advance figures from the 1952-53 survey 
by the NEA Research Division 


The median salaries in 1940-41 
ranged from $2708 in urban places 
over 500,000 in population to $1273 
in those 2500 to 5000 in population. 
(See column 2 of ‘TVable 1.) Just how 
inadequate salaries were can be more 
clearly understood when one realizes 
that in urban places 2500 to 5000 
half the teachers were receiving sal- 
aries below the incredibly low me- 
dian of $1273. The best thing that 
could have been said about salaries 
during this period was that they had 
a relatively high purchasing power. 

After 1940-41, began to 
advance substantially. In the 12-year 
interval from 1940-41 to 1952-53 the 
increase of the median salary ranged 
from 82.9% in urban places over 
500,000 to 157.3°% in those 2500 to 
5000. (See column 6 of Table 1.) 
Most of this increase, however, oc- 
curred between 1945 and 1949. 

Despite the significant advances in 
salaries since 1940-41, the median 
salary of teachers remains far below 
a professional income. Column 5 
of Table 1 shows that a substantial 
proportion of the classroom teachers 
are paid below the $3200 often men- 
tioned today as a minimum salary 
for beginning teachers. 


salaries 


Purchasing Power Still Low 


For many years the US Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has issued monthly 


Consumer's Price Indexes using the 
vears 1955 thru 1939 as the base of 
100. Recently, the bureau began to 
use a new revised series with the 
19t7 thru 1949 as the base. 
From the monthly figures, the price 
indexes for the school year 1952-53 
have been estimated at 190.0 and 
113.6 using the old and the new 
series, respectively, The figures in 
columns 9 and 10 of 


years 


Table 1 were 
obtained by applying these two in- 
dexes to the medians shown in col- 
umn 5. 

Of interest is the fact that for 
urban places over 500,000, the 1952- 
53 median salary of $4953 actually 
purchased less than the median sal- 
ary of $2708 did in 1940-41. For 
population groups below 500,000, 
the purchasing power in prewar dol- 
lars of 1952-53 median salaries shows 
some gain over 1940-41, particularly 
in the smaller places. 


Trend in Salaries Paid 

Since 1922-23 the NEA salary sur- 
veys have shown certain trends altho 
not always persistent nor marked to 
the same extent in all population 
groups. 

The first trend is the closing of 
the gap between median salaries 
paid classroom teachers and those 
of school administrators. In urban 
places over 500,000 in population the 


TABLE 1.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN 


Size of urban school districts 


Median salaries 


Percent of Increase 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN URBAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Purchasing power of 
1952-53 salaries 


In 1935- ~—In 1947- 

1940-41 1946-47 1950-51 1952-53 1940-41 1946-47 1950-51 1939 1949 
1952-53 1952-53 1952-53 dollars* dollars” 

l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1. Over 500,000....... $2708 $3580 $4456 .$4953 82.9% 38.4% 11.2% $2607 $4360 

Il. 100,000-500,000..... 2029 2704 3595 3932 93.8 45.4 9.4 2069 3461 
ul 30,000-100,000..... 1763 2458 3407 3898 121.1 58.6 14.4 2052 3431 
IV. 10,000- 30,000..... 1551 2299 3150 3615 133.1 57.2 14.8 1903 3182 
V. 5,000- 10,000..... 1424 2121 2985 3361 136.0 58.5 12.6 1769 2959 
Vi. 2,500- 5,000..... 1273 2044 2831 3275 157.3 60.2 15.7 1724 2883 








: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers’ Price Index assumed to be 190.0 for the school year 1952-53 in 1935-1939 dollars. 
Assuming a CPI of 113.6 for the schoolyear 1952-53 in 1947-1949 dollars. 
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1930-31 median salary of elementarv- 


school principals was 72° higher 


than the median of elementary-school 
teachers; in 1952-53 it was only 52% 
higher. The median for highschool 
principals was 136°, above that of 
elementary-school teachers in 1930-3 
and only 90°; above in 1952-53. Simi- 
larly, the median for superintendents 
was over six times as much as that 
teachers in 
1930-31 and less than four times as 
much in 1952-53. Similar changes 
took place in other urban groups. 


of elementary-school 


The second trend shows a con- 
tinued reduction in the differences 
between the median salaries of ele- 
mentary-school classroom teachers 
and highschool classroom teachers. 
\gain using figures for urban places 
over 500,000, we find that the median 
for highschool teachers was 27% 
higher than that of elementary-school 
teachers in 1930-31 and less than 
15°, higher in 1952-53. 

The third trend has been a marked 
tendency toward bringing the me- 
dian salaries of the various popula- 
tion groups closer together. Using 
medians for all classroom teachers as 
an example, we find that in 1940-4! 
the median for urban places over 
500,000 in population was 112% 
higher than that for places 2500 to 
5000, while in 1952-53 it is only 51% 
higher. 


Trends in Salary Schedules 


Table 2 shows the estimated me- 
dians of the minimum and maxt- 
mum Salaries specified in the sched- 
ules in urban districts over 30,000 
population, based on a preliminary 
examination. 

For the urban places represented 
in Table 2, the highest minimum 
was $3950 tor four years of prepara- 
tion; the lowest about $2000. Also 
for four years of preparation the 
highest maximum was $6500; the 
lowest, $2640. 


Median of the minimum 
salaries specified for var- 
ious years of preparation 


The use of socalled ‘“cost-of-liv- 
ing” adjustment has increased in the 
places 30,000 to 100,000 population. 
In this Group III nearly 17% of the 
schedules have an adjustment as 
compared with 8% two years ago. 
A number of these plans are linked 
to the price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. They appear to be 
temporary since only nine systems 
clearly showed that the adjustment 
was a permanent part of the salary 
schedule. 

In urban districts over 100,000 in 
population there has been some de- 
crease in the number giving a tem- 
porary cost-of-living adjustment. 
Some of these adjustments, reported 
in earlier surveys, may have been ab- 
sorbed by increases in the salaries 
paid and in advances of the mini- 
mums and maximums now specified. 

The number of urban school sys- 
tems recognizing training levels be- 
low four years (or the bachelors 
degree) has declined by about 10°. 
On the other hand, there has been a 
substantial increase in the number 
of communities recognizing six years 
of preparation. Much of this progress 
appears to have been made in sub- 
urban communities and other places 
of 30,000 to 100,000 in population. 

The number of urban districts pro- 
viding higher salaries for men than 
for women continues to decline. Of 
those examined so far in the 1952-53 
survey only three places above 100,- 
000 population (four in 1950-51) 
scheduled higher salaries for men; in 
places 30,000 to 100,000 there were 
17 in 1950-51 and only 13 in 1952-53. 

None of the urban areas over 
100,000 in population reported de- 
pendency allowances. Of the 30,000- 
100,000 group, dependency allow- 
ances were provided by about 3%, 
both in 1950-51 and in 1952-53. 

Annual increments vary in size, 
number, and spacing. Among the 
urban districts over 500,000 in popu- 


TABLE 2.—PRELIMINARY FIGURES ON SALARY SCHEDULES 1952-53 





Median of the maximum 
salaries specified for var- 





ious years of preparation 











City size — — — — 
(number of cities in parentheses) 6 or 6 or 
4 5 more 4 5 more 
years years years years years years 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1. Over 500,000 (18)....... $3100 $3283 $3750 $5300 $5550 $5867 
Il. 100,000-500,000 (106).... 2971 3118 3488 4780 5094 5733 


Ill. 30,000-100,000 (270)... 
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. 2898 3063 3350 


4628 4908 5467 








lation reporting in 1952-53 the me- 
dian annual increment at the four- 
year training level was $202 (it was 
$175 in 1950-51); in the 100,000- 
500,000 group it was $137 ($115 in 
1950-51) ; in the 30,000-100,000 group 
it was $110 ($106 in 1950-51). 

The number of increments pro- 
vided by the salary schedules has, on 
the average, increased about one be- 
53 the median number of annual in- 
crements is 12 for Group I, 14 for 
Group II, and 13 for Group III. 

In two-thirds of the urban com- 
munities over 100,000 population the 
increments are uniform thruout the 
years of service, except that the first 
and last increment may vary from 
the others. In those of 30,000 to 100.- 
000 population there appears to be 
some trend away from uniform in- 
crements to varying amounts {rom 
year to year. 


Toward Professional Salaries 

In July 1952 the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers passed a reso- 
lution favoring a minimum salary 
of $3200 for beginning teachers with 
four years of college preparation and 
a maximum salary of at least $8000 
for those with five years of prepara- 
tion and 15 years of experience. 
About 27% of the 308 single-salary 
schedules on which the figures in this 
article are based have reached the 
$3200 mark; none has placed the 
$8000 figure in the schedule. A tew 
have passed $7000 for teachers who 
have six or more years of prepara- 
tion. 

Clearly a professional salary plan 
must: [l] offer minimum salaries 
high enough to attract young men 
and women of promise, [2] provide 
maximum salaries high enough to 
retain competent teachers in service, 
[3] provide incentives to recognize 
the teacher’s efforts to improve his 
qualifications, [4] assure equity ol 
treatment to those with like qualities 
and experience, and [5] provide op- 
portunities for teachers to partici- 
pate in the development and admin- 
istration of salary policies. 

For the success of the division’s 
biennial surveys much of the credit 
belongs to the superintendents and 
their staffs who have spent many 
hours tabulating their payrolls on 
forms supplied by the division. 


—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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The Pueblo Minute Men 


OU might Teddy 

Roosevelt who organized 12 of 
us Pueblo, Colorado, teachers into 
a membership drive for the NEA. 
To be more accurate, it was really 
a sentence of his that stirred us to 
action—“‘Every man owes some of his 
time to the upbuilding of the pro- 
fession to which he belongs.” 

That idea of Teddy’s started us in 
September 1952. To open our pro}j- 
ect, we brewed up a dinner meeting 
with two speakers from NEA head- 
quarters—R. B. Marston of the mem- 
bership division and Hilda Maehling 
of classroom teachers. It was a real 


say it was 


success, even to the table decorations 
of aspen, spruce boughs, and pine 
cones arranged by our all-male com- 
mittee. 

After dinner the 12 of who 
dubbed ourselves the Pueblo Minute 
Men, each agreed to contact 10 
teachers who had not joined the 
NEA. Our purpose was to convince 
all doubting Thomases that they 
should belong to the NEA and to 
the Colorado and Pueblo education 
associations as well. 

Ringing doorbells is not much 
fun, except for small fry at Hallow- 


us, 


een. However, ring doorbells we 
did, because we were sure that a 
Mr. Weinberger is chairman of the 
Minute Men in Pueblo, Colorado. 





—may their tribe increase. 


personal-contact campaign was our 
best bet. 

A few of us had doors slammed in 
our faces, but generally we were re- 
ceived politely and given a chance 
to explain our mission. After a little 
experimentation and much confer- 
ring we worked in pairs, so that we 
could support each other and answer 
questions more fully. 


: & p , 7 
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Most of our visits were lively, be- 
cause we encouraged teachers to ex- 
plain why they hadn't joined the 
NEA. We figured that was the best 
approach, because unless we knew 
their we had no 
counter-arguing effectively. 

The reasons given for not belong- 
ing were varied. One person said, 
for example, “Our former principal 


reasons, way of 


MORRIS J. WEINBERGER 





LOCAL-WISE 
It’s a Good Idea 


To help worthy highschool gradu- 
ates who are interested in a teaching 
career: The Belfast [Maine] ‘Teachers 
Club maintains a scholarship fund for 
the benefit of local highschool gradu- 
ates who wish to prepare for teaching 
but lack the means for doing so. 
Funds for the project are obtained 
thru activities sponsored by the club. 
Perry Wortman is president of BTC. 

To acquaint members of the local 
association with the background and 
interests of members of their board of 
education: The MTA News, publica- 
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tion of the Montebello [Calif.] Teach- 
ers Association, carried an interview 
with each member of the local board 
of education. The interview was con- 
ducted by a member of MTA and 
brought out facts about the board 
member’s educational background, 
family, interest in community mat- 
ters, club work, interest in becoming 
a member of the board of education, 
and views on local and general edu- 
cational problems. 

“Meet the Board of Education” has 
been of great intefest and value to the 
members of the association as well as 
lay citizens, reports William Hender- 
son, president of MTA. 

To sponsor inservice courses for 
professional improvement: Elizabeth 
McGinness, chairman, Public Rela- 


tions Committee of the Sheboygan 
[Wis.] Education Association, reports 
that SEA, in cooperation with the lo- 
cal school administration, the board 
of education, and the University of 
Wisconsin, arranged a_ school-year 
study program based on the interests 
of the teachers. 

For neighboring local associations 
to join forces occasionally: Two such 
associations in the Liberal 
Education Association and the Seward 
County Education Association, held 
a joint meeting last fall to bring be- 
fore their members the topics dis- 
cussed at the zone schools conducted 


by the Kansas State Teachers 


Kansas, 


Asso 
ciation. Mrs. Robert Hallman is pres- 
ident of LEA and Mrs. Louise Sharp 
is president of SCEA, 
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forced us to join the NEA, and now 
that he’s gone, I’m not going to 
belong.” 

We suggested that there were such 
real advantages in NEA membership 
that it was really cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s tace to refuse to 
belong just to revenge an unreason- 
able principal who is no longer in 
that office. 

Another teacher said, “I just don’t 
feel that I'd get much out of be- 
longing.” 

We pointed out that in addition 
to providing the NEA Journac the 
NEA helps its members in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

[1] It has constantly worked to- 
ward improving standards in educa- 
tion and getting a fair deal for 
teachers. 

[2] Thru the medium of radio, 
newspapers, and magazines the NEA 
carries on national publicity in the 
interests of education and the teach- 
ing profession. 

[3] It does good work at the state 
level, too. In Colorado, for example, 
the NEA has given facts supporting 
the Public School Foundation Act, 
the biggest single statewide advance 
in education in years. 

[4] The NEA has given local sal- 
ary committees facts and help in 
obtaining better salary schedules. 

[5] It has given data in setting up 
and protecting teacher tenure and 
retirement systems in Colorado. 

[6] It has supplied facts to sup- 
port improved state aid to schools. 

In the course of our canvassing we 
ran into all manner of objections, 
but we had a rebuttal for almost all 
of them. Thru our efforts plus the 
help given by many others, NEA 
membership in Pueblo has_ risen 
from 350 in 1951-52 to 420 this year 
—a 20% increase we are proud of. 

In addition to these direct appeals 
for membership, we are now carry- 
ing on a publicity campaign. Our 
aim is to keep the NEA and its ac- 
tivities constantly before the Pueblo 
teachers. 

Our work outside Pueblo has in- 
cluded talks, panel discussions, and 
other services to Colorado locals; and 
manning an information and dues- 
collecting booth at the annual CEA 
Southern Division Convention. 

We invite other opportunities to 
serve the profession. For informa- 
tion write to Norman Miller, 409 
West 13 Street, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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HOW TO DO IT 





Dress up your classroom 


OW to help children keep track of 
al their assorted school supplies is a 
problem that has been cleverly solved 
by Mrs. Damon Smart, a_ sixth-grade 
teacher in Houston, Texas. 

Her solution is chairback covers of 
sturdy gay material equipped with 
roomy pockets to hold scissors, crayons, 
rulers, and similar items that are other- 
wise constantly being mislaid. 

Mrs. Smart is not quite sure what gave 
her the idea, but she realized immedi- 
ately that such chaircovers would be 
practical if they could be made inex- 
pensively. At her first opportunity she 
went ferreting thru bargain basements 
and mill-end shops looking for suitable 
material. She wanted something inex- 
pensive because she estimated that each 
cover required three-quarters of a yard, 
and she also hoped to be able to have 
curtains to match. After considerable 
searching she found a fabric that seemed 
to her ideal and a terrific bargain—only 
69¢ a yard. It fulfilled her requirements 
of durability, washability, and = attrac- 
tiveness. 

Once she had made this great find, 
she called a meeting of the youngsters’ 
mothers and asked them if they would 
be interested in helping her make 35 
chair covers with pockets on the back 
panel for keeping supplies. 

The mothers were glad to help, and 
soon they were discussing ways and 
means. Knowing human nature, espe- 
cially as manifested by the young, they 
soon agreed that the children should be 
made to feel that this was their project. 
In that way they would be proud and 
careful of the completed chair covers. 

Just as expected, Mrs. Smart’s sixth- 





Mrs. Hooper is a music teacher in Hous- 
ton, Texas, and her daughter is one of 
Mrs. Smart’s sixth-grade pupils in the 
Kelso School in Houston. 


MILDRED HOOPER 


eraders became eager beavers when told 
they had an important role to play as 
fund raisers. They contributed pennies 
left over from lunch money, and worked 
so furiously on paper-drive contests that 
they won two prizes—a $2 one and a 
magnificent $5 one. There were a num- 
ber of anonymous contributions to such 
a worthy cause, and the money piled up 
with gratifying speed. 

About four weeks later came a day of 
great rejoicing. The final goal had been 
reached. Now it was the mothers’ turn 
to work. 

A muslin pattern was cut, stitched, 
and tried on a chair. The pockets were 
tested to be sure they were the right size 





and shape for stowing an assortment of 
gear. The length of the front piece was 
extended and other revisions were made. 
Bias tape, double-stitched to eliminate 
stretching of the fabric, was used to 
reinforce and trim the cover. 

After two covers were made, 33 more 
were turned out in jig time. As a final 
fillip, curtains and a window valance 
were made of the same material. 

When the chair covers and curtains 
were completed, the schoolroom imme- 
diately assumed an elegant air. Every- 
one thought the project a success. # 
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When you retire, set sail on an 


ADVENTURE BRAVE AND NEW 


Don’t let yourself become 


part of the mothball fleet. 


OU open an eye and look at 

sheets of rain slashing against 

the window. You can hear 
the violence of hysterical wind yip- 
ping madly around the corners of 
the house. 

Your eye darts anxiously to the 
little ivory clock on your dressing 
table—9:10. Good heavens! You're 
terribly late for school. How could 
you have forgotten to set the alarm? 
And then it all creeps back into your 
consciousness; you stretch and wiggle 
your toes and yawn an exquisitely 
leisurely yawn. You're a_ retired 
schoolteacher now, ever since 2:45 
vesterday afternoon when you mistily 
said goodbye to your last English 
class. 

As you left the school, after all the 
farewells, laden with books and your 
flowerpots of African violets, you felt 
twinges of anxiety and a few mo- 
ments of near panic. Teaching had 
been your life for so many years. 
Would you be able to make the years 
to come as richly satisfying as those 
that had gone before? 


My conviction is that if you plan 
ahead with just a few of the brains 
your IQ test gives you credit for, you 
can give a firm and joyous “yes” to 
that question. 

Retirement is something I person- 
ally am reveling in because I am 
making use of my leisure and free- 
dom to fulfil lifelong dreams and 
secret ambitions. 

I can remember how surprised I 
was when a friend, hearing that I 
Was about to stop teaching, asked, 
“Aren’t you afraid to retire?” 

That seemed like a very peculiar 


ee ne he ee 


Miss Young, a former teacher in Mt. Ver- 
non, New York, is now living in Denver, 
Colorado. She is author of a recent biog- 
raphy, Forgotten Patriot: Robert Morris. 
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question. “Afraid?” I replied be- 
wildered. “Of what?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things—getting 
moth-eaten or perishing of boredom. 
It may be cruelly dull after all the 
activity you've been used to.” 

“Well, I’m going to move too fast 
for any second-rate moths,” I assured 
her. “And as for being bored—if I 
haven't had sense enough to develop 
a hundred interests during all the 
years I’ve been cluttering up the 
landscape, I should be shot at dawn 
as an object lesson in stupidity.” 

‘That stopped her in her tracks, but 
she recovered enough to make a part- 
ing thrust. “What will you use for 
money?” 

Now that was really getting down 
to cases, but I remained unruffled. 
“Oh, I can have fun on a nickel,” I 
retorted blithely, with my fingers 
crossed. 


O: course, I, like my colleague, 
sometimes had qualms at the thought 
of leaving the daily routine, the lively 
companionship of youth, and the 
close association with fellow teachers, 
and especially at the realization of 
how small my future pay checks 
would be. My confidence, however, 


ELEANOR YOUNG 


resulted from years of planning for 
this event and from studying the ex- 
periences of others. 

A husband and wife on our high- 
school faculty had retired early, even 
without a pension, and were happily 
and prosperously raising chickens on 
their Maryland farm. 


One of my friends on retiring 
bought a wooded lot in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, where she built a 
home with every city convenience 
plus glorious mountain views. An- 
other retiree joined her there, and 
together they were as happy as larks, 
painting water colors and writing 
verses or jaunting to town to attend 
an art club, a woman’s club, and an 
international-relations society. 

A former principal bought a trailer 
and with his wife spent his winters 
in Florida and his summers beside a 
New York lake. Other teachers | 
knew had winterized their summer 
cottages near the New England shore. 

When I considered retiring, my 
thoughts turned  nostalgically to 
Colorado, to me the veriest paradise. 

Thus one of the first steps in pre- 
paring for a happy retirement is the 
selection of a suitable place in which 
to live and grow—one, of course, 
where expenses won't put too much 
strain on one’s income. In the De- 
cember 1952 NEA JourNaAL Henry 
Curtis has a helpful article on this 
point entitled, “Homes for Retired 
“Teachers.” 


A Lonc-RANGE financial program 
should have been planned early in 
the teaching career, with a special 
fund in later years for retirement 
emergencies. Even the most optimis- 
tic retiree must face the fact of a 
greatly reduced income. Thus it is 
necessary to learn to have fun on a 
nickel, figuratively speaking. 

Being able to manage at all is a 
matter of preparation—of saving, of 
investing wisely during the earning 
period. All teachers today realize the 
necessity of joining a health and acci- 
dent insurance system. Even so, re- 
duced income calls for economies. 

That doesn’t mean that you have 
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to suffer, It’s completely possible to 
eat every bit as well as you did be- 
fore, with ingenuity replacing the 
extra dollars. You can learn to take 
a cheap, tough cut of meat and 
wrestle it into a state of appetizing 


submission. Frugal canned tuna, 
combined imaginatively with cream 
soups and the meagerest sprinkling 
of toasted almonds can become a 
gourmet’s delight. You now have the 
time to make inexpensive meals deli- 
cious. It’s when you’re rushed and 
tired that food costs go up, because 
most speedy, easy-to-fix meals are 
costly. 

If you’re a woman, you can have 
a real whirl making your clothes, as 
well as remodeling those already on 
hand. The resultant savings can be 
dramatic, and it’s a creative activity 
that is very satisfying. 

In case you haven’t done much 
sewing in the past, by all means join 
an adult sewing class, if one is avail- 
able. Uncertain amateurs can ruin a 
lovely piece of material, and besides, 
the chatty companionship of these 
classes is quite stimulating. 

As for amusements, it is possible 
to have a good time at little or no 
expense. I have had many an after- 
noon’s entertainment watching the 
droll antics of a performing pelican 
and the panhandling ducks in a park 
lake. There are 
small 


libraries even in 
towns, and sometimes book- 
mobiles for rural communities. Many 
villages have free concerts and lec- 
tures, and afternoon movies are in- 
expensive. 


Arter the period of preparation, 
when the actual day of retirement 
has arrived, there are two steps to 
be hurdled at the same time: making 
a clean break with the past and ad- 
justing to new conditions. You'll 
want to retain old friendships and 
happy memories of active profes- 
sional life, but it is not necessary to 
spend time in looking backward, 
certainly not in meddling in school 
affairs. That chapter is ended; a new 
one begins. Adjustment to this new 
life depends largely upon the spirit 
of anticipation with which it is ap- 
proached. 

Those who have retired most suc- 
cessfully, in my opinion, are the ones 
who have filled their days with 
worthwhile activities and have culti- 
vated an adventurous viewpoint. 
Surely giving up a career does not 
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from life itself. 
There is so much to learn, to enjoy, 
to do. This is the time that the hob- 
bies acquired in earlier years and the 
studies already begun have a chance 
for fuller development. 

Now there is leisure to memorize 
the lovely sonnets we have always 
promised ourselves we would learn 
some day. Now we really have time 
to paint that golden, aspen-covered 
mountain. We may even turn out to 
be another Grandma Moses. Now we 
have a chance to write that song or 
story that has haunted our work- 
filled days and nights. 

We may even fulfil our suppressed 
desire to be an actress by taking part 


mean retirement 


People are much more prone to 
criticize what appears to be wrong 
than to praise that which is good. 
We see this very vividly in poli- 
tics, where most campaigns are 
waged by attacking other parties 
and candidates. The same tenden- 
cy is shown in discussions of pub- 
lic education. The current crit- 
icisms center largely on individ- 
ual mistakes and _ shortcomings 
which, while regrettable and sub- 
ject to improvement, are bound 
to occur in any large program 
involving so much of the human 
element. Too little tribute is paid 
to the magnificent contribution 
which public education has made 
to the development of our Amer- 
ican way of life and the highest 
standard of living in  history.— 
Will C. Crawford. 





in little-theater activities or starting 
and directing such a group in a small 
community, as a friend of mine has 
done with thrilling results. 

Whatever the activity, whether 
clay-modeling, gardening, or learning 
to play a recorder, the greatest value 
lies in selfexpression and in the feel- 
ing of accomplishment. 

Retired teachers may find their in- 
terests have money-earning poten- 
tialities. Book-reviewing, for  ex- 
ample, is a fertile field for the book- 
loving retiree. A Denver friend of 
mine, in her later years, presented 
book reviews, current events, and 
vocabulary-building courses for 30 
clubs. 

Now we also have the opportunity 
of volunteering more of our time to 
community service by working for or- 
ganizations like the Red Cross, a 
church club, or hospital. There are 


also stimulating professional groups 
we may wish to join. 

An excellent way of keeping in 
touch with the teaching profession is 
thru keeping up your membership in 
the NEA, which costs only $2 when 
you're retired, and joining the Na- 
tional Retired Teachers Association, 
which costs only $1 a year, a depart- 
ment of the NEA that is sponsoring 
improved conditions for retirees. 

Another important phase of retire- 
ment is learning to relax. For all 
these years we have been running at 
top speed. Now we have earned the 
luxury of freedom from clocks, bells, 
and schedules. Life may come into 
focus in this period that allows for 
thought and peaceful contemplation. 
People who are enjoying their retire- 
ment often look younger than they 
have in years. 

This retirement period, moreover, 
affords an opportunity to round out 
one’s life. In reality, no one ever 
really retires. Each life experience is 
only a prelude to another that may 
be just as rich and significant, tho 
different. 


This is the time to go in quest of 
new spiritual adventure; to delve 
into the philosophies and religions of 
different ages and other races. An- 
other guiding light in this spiritual 
quest might well be the study of the 
lives of great men and women, to 
find some secrets of living and dying. 
“The proper study of mankind is 
man,” as Pope tells us; or we may 
be reminded with Longfellow that 
we, too, “can make our lives sublime” 
—whatever be the fate of our “‘foot- 
prints.” 

On this quest we may also learn 
from those around us, even from 
youth itself. From the hours spent 
with our own grandchildren or those 
of others will come a host of blessed 
memories for us and perhaps for the 
youngsters themselves. The realm of 
spiritual adventures is infinite, and 
our questing spirit may lead us to 
live, as the Romans expressed it, 
“sub specie aeternitatis.” 


“And I shall thereupon 

Take rest, ere I be gone 

Once more on my adventure 

brave and new: 

Fearless and unperplexed, 
When I wage battle next, 
What weapons to select, what 
armor to indue.” 
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That ringing in my ears 


This convention-planner’s lament ts 
dedicated with the deepest respect 
and sympathy to all state presidents, 
program chairmen, executive secre- 
taries, and headquarters staffs who 
must endure the sweet sorrow of ar- 
ranging for annual meetings. 


HE postman always rings twice, 
But the telephone never stops. 
Especially just before convention 
time 
It rings, and rings, and rings. 


It rings again, and—long distance 
for the housing chairman. 

“I really need your help,” a pleading 
voice begins. 

“IT thought my reservation was all 
taken care of; 

Now I find it isn’t. 

Jane was going to get a room for the 
two of us together— 

Now she tells me 

That she’s going to stay with her 
cousin, 

(Jane has a cousin who lives in Lit- 
tle Rock) 

So you see where that leaves me— 

Here, just a week before convention 

And no reservation made. 

That’s the reason I decided to call 

Rather than write a letter, 

So that I could be sure to get a room 
at the Marion. 

What's that you say, no more rooms 
at the Marion, 

Or at any of the other hotels? 

Oh no, I don’t want to stay at a 
motel— 

loo far away from everything. 

Well, 1 thought surely that by call- 
ing long distance 

Rather than taking time to write— 

No, I don’t want to stay in a private 
home. 

[ always think that at a convention 

One misses so much—oh, atmosphere, 
you might say, 

By not being at the headquarters 
hotel. 

Vhat’s why I went to the expense 

Of calling you long distance 

eS nee ee 


Miss Scott is editor and assistant director 
of field service, Arkansas Education As- 
sociation, Little Rock. This feature ap- 


peared in the Journal of Arkansas Edu- 
cation, 
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Jangling phones and 
jangled nerves— 
it’s convention 


time again. 


EMMA SCOTT 


Instead of sitting down and writing 
a letter. 

I just had my head set on being at 
the Marion... .” 


There it goes again—the phone. 

“This is the county membership 
chairman. 

Mr. Q. of District X just called 

To say that his teachers 

Have not yet received their member- 
ship cards. 

Can you check to see what the trou- 
ble is? 

No, he didn’t say when he had sent 
the report in. 

Some time ago, I think. 

Yes, I'll hold on while you check. 

In yesterday’s mail, you say? 

Well, how soon can those teachers 
have their cards? 

You see, some paid their dues 

Early in September, but others were 
later 

And we waited to get it all in at 
once. 

Well, I don’t know exactly what you 
mean 

By processing the memberships, 

But if you could get the cards in the 
mail today, 

Then the teachers could be sure to 
have them 

By day alter tomorrow 

When they leave for the 
tion.” 


conven- 


Another ring, another query— 
“When is the tedchers convention? 





DRAWING BY JOHN GERACHIS 


I have a nice room I'd like to offer— 

Beautifully furnished, east front, and 
private bath. 

Near the bus line. Very reasonable. 

I could give breakfast, too. 

You know you sent me two teachers 
last year. 

As I say, my room is lovely— 

Well, so is the whole house for that 
matter, 

And I’m the only one here; so it is 
quiet.” 


There it goes again—the phone. 

“The teachers 
week, isn’t it? 

Well, Iam inquiring about a friend 

Who, I think, will be there. 

She and I were in teachers college 
together. 


convention is next 


Don’t ask me how long ago. 

Well, she is teaching somewhere in 
the state. 

And I just said to myself 

When I saw about the convention 

In the Sunday paper, 

I'll bet Addie will be there. 

Oh, you say you don’t have prereg- 
istration? 

Well, how can I find out 

Whether or not Addie will be therer 

I would surely love to see her. 

No, that’s just it. You see, 

I don’t know exactly where she is 
teaching, 

So I can’t write. I just thought 

You might be able to tell me.” 


The postman always rings twice, 

But the telephone never stops. 

Especially just 
time 


before convention 
It rings, and rings, and rings. 
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Teacher Tutoring 


HE Committee on Professional 

Ethics has received a number of 
requests for opinions as to what 
ethical standards govern the prac- 
tice of a public-school teacher tu- 
toring students in his school system 
for compensation. 

The Code of Ethics adopted by 
the Representative Assembly in 1952 
contains only one reference to tu- 
toring. Specification 6 of the First 
Principle states: 

“The teacher will accept no re- 
muneration for tutoring except in 
accordance with approved policies 
of the governing board.” 

This replaces a section in the 
former code which provided that a 
teacher should refrain from tutoring 
his own pupils or from referring his 
pupils to any members of his imme- 
diate family. 

During the process of drafting the 
present code the impossibility of 
formulating comprehensive and de- 
tailed provisions in relation to tu- 
toring became apparent. It was rec- 
ognized that in some cases tutoring is 
essential to a student’s educational 


ETHICS 
OPINION NUMBER SIX 


This is the sixth in a series of opin- 
ions on fundamental issues of wide- 
spread interest to the profession. The 
statements are issued by the NEA Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics. These 
opinions are illustrative of type-fact 
situations based on actual or hypo- 
thetical cases and are not directed 
toward any person or school system. 

In arriving at the opinions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 
The American Bar Association has 
followed a similar plan with respect 
to its code for 25 years. Beginning with 
Opinion Four, all opinions in this 
series are based on the hypothesis that 
situations involved in the cases oc- 
curred after the adoption of the new 
code in July 1952. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a 
practice about whose ethical implica- 
tions you are uncertain, the committee 
invites you to submit a complete state- 
ment of the material facts. Such re- 
quests will be given careful considera- 
tion, altho the committee reserves the 
right to determine those cases on 
which formal opinions will be ren- 
dered. Write to the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 
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progress and is a means of meeting 
his individual needs. Under certain 
circumstances a_ student’s own 
teacher may be the best or even the 
only person available. On the other 
hand, it was recognized that tutor- 
ing can lead to abuses and can cause 
friction among teachers and misun- 
derstanding on the part of the pub- 
lic. A given tutoring arrangement 
might be acceptable in one commu- 
nity or school system and not in 
another. 

The extent of the practice varies 
thruout the country. In some com- 
munities having a large transient 
population during the school year, 
tutoring by public-school teachers is 
quite common. In other communi- 
ties the practice rarely occurs. The 
variations that arise are manilold in 
terms of time, place, and circum- 
stance. 

Tutoring for compensation is to 
be differentiated from other types of 
outside employment due to the na- 
ture of the student-teacher relation- 
ship. Any tutoring arrangement be- 
comes a part of the educational 
process. The school system as a whole 
as well as the teacher has a respon- 
sibility for ensuring that tutoring 
will be conducted in the best inter- 
ests of all concerned. 

It is the opinion of the committee 
that tutoring should be governed by 
policies formulated by local boards 
in consultation with administrators 
and classroom teachers. 

Many school systems do not have 
an official policy on tutoring. In such 
communities, where the matter pre- 
sents a problem, local teachers asso- 
ciations should take the initiative in 
cooperation with the administration 
in developing policies. Local associa- 
tions should also endeavor to secure 
revision of existing policies which 
they feel are inadequate or arbitrary. 

Without attempting to prejudge 
specific cases, the committee offers 
several suggestions which it believes 
should be included in policies on 
tutoring: 

[1]-Any tutoring arrangement be- 
tween a teacher and a student should 
be approved by an _ appropriate 
school authority. 

[2] A teacher, before entering into 
a tutoring arrangement with a stu- 
dent in another class, should consult 
with the student’s teacher. 

[3] A teacher should not engage in 
tutoring where it will interfere with 
his effectiveness as a teacher. 





| Did you know 


that a grant of $50,000 has been 
made to establish a Commission 
on Women’s Education? The 
| grant was secured thru the offices 
of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, an NEA de- 
partment. 


that NEA has members in every 
state in the US, all its common- 
wealths, territories, and outlying 
possessions; in dependent schools 
| of the armed forces in occupied 
areas abroad; and in 31 foreign 
| countries? 





that the New York State Class- 
| room Teachers Association’s 1952 
award for outstanding service to 
| the cause of education was pre- 
| sented to Hilda Maehling, execu- 
| tive secretary, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers? 


that NEA members have the bene- 

fit of nearly 30 years study of 
| teachers salaries and __ salary 
schedules made by the NEA Re- 
search Division? 





that Guide to Films in Inter- 
| group Understanding is being 
_ developed by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion in cooperation with New 
York University? Funds for the 
project come from the Anti-Def- 
amation League of B’nai B'rith. 


that this swmmer NEA tour mem- 

bers will be guests of teachers in 
| Denmark, Holland, Austria, 
| Norway, and Sweden thru ar- 
| rangements made by NEA’s 
Travel Division? 


that Willard E. Givens received 
the 1952 American Education 
Award for “service to American 
education,” given annually by 


the Associated Exhibitors of the 
AASA? 





[4] Any tutoring arrangement 
should conform with Specification 10 
of the Fourth Principle of the code, 
which provides that a teacher will 
engage in no employment which af- 
fects adversely his professional status 
or impairs his standing with stu- 
dents, associates, and the commu- 


nity. + 
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A blind spot in teacher education? 


Do you feel that a course in — 





CLUB SPONSORSHIP. 


should be a part of professional ; 


T COLLEGE registration time 

last September, a beginning 
teacher came to my office with a 
blossoming anxiety neurosis. After 
his first week of highschool teaching 
he had been asked to sponsor the 
vearbook and the student council in 
addition to carrying a full teaching 
load. 

“I’m a complete ignoramus about 
editorial work,” the young man 
groaned, “and I don’t know the first 
thing about student councils. Do you 
have any courses I could take to put 
me on the beam?” 

Most secondary-school — teachers, 
like this young man, are assigned 
sponsorship activities at one time or 
another. Yet many teachers are 
equally unprepared. This may be be- 
cause too many undergraduate pro- 
grams of teacher education seem to 
have a blindspot in this area. 


Thus problem was recognized more 
than 20 years ago, when the Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study 
analyzed extracurriculum duties and 
recommended content for a course of 
activities. Other surveys have been 
made subsequently. 

Some of this research indicates 
that a number of colleges are pro- 
viding needed preservice training to 
prepare prospective teachers for 
sponsorship activities, but it is hoped 
that more will follow suit. 

Pennsylvania state teachers col- 
leges require each student to have 
one semester’s extracurriculum activ- 
ity each year. The Teachers College 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota, provides 
time for regular participation in 
student activities to prepare grad- 





Dr. Sterner is assistant professor of 
education at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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uates for leadership in similar situa- 
tions. 

The State Teachers College at 
Trenton, New Jersey, has a club- 
leadership course for selected fresh- 
men, who later serve as leaders in 
outside organizations. Teachers Col- 
lege of Temple University grants 
undergraduate credit for a course, 
“Participating in Activities.”” Wayne 
University has an extensive program 
which enables prospective teachers 
to gain leadership experience in 
settlement houses, boy-scout or girl- 
scout groups, and the like. Syracuse 
University has a similar program. 


Preservice training in sponsorship 
activities is most desirable, it seems 
to me. It is almost imperative for 
sponsorship activities where injuries 
are possible, as in a chemistry club. 
However, thru inservice training the 
teacher can improve as a sponsor. 

For example, various types of in- 
service training for activity sponsors 
have been provided by individual 
school districts. The Denver public 
schools schedule half-day meetings 
for sponsors to seek solutions for 
common problems. In Hinsdale, I- 
linois, new highschool teachers are 
usually appointed as assistant spon- 
sors before assignment to more re- 
sponsible positions. 

Colleges have helped activity spon- 
sors in various ways. Professors often 
serve locally as consultants, and col- 


WILLIAM S. STERNER 


lege facilities have been used by 
sponsor groups. In Arkansas, Con- 
way State ‘Teachers College has 
played host for three summers to a 
workshop organized by the state as 
sociation of student 

In Texas, 


councils. 

the student-council as 
held workshops at the 
North Texas State College in Denton 
(1951) and at Texas Technological 
College in Lubbock (1952). The 
New Jersey Association of High 
School Councils has used the facili- 
ties of Rutgers University for many 
of its 27 annual conferences. 


sociation 


The colleges have often organized 
special programs to help teachers 
seeking training as activity sponsors. 
In October, 1952, Rutgers Univer- 
sity organized a workshop for stu 
dent-council sponsors. As part of the 
1952 summer session, the University 
of Colorado scheduled workshops fox 
advisers of highschool publications 
and for athletic coaches. ‘The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania puts on pro 
grams featuring the arts, maintains 
an excellent collection of student 
publications in its curriculum labo 
ratory, and sponsors programs for 
activity directors during Schoolmen’s 
Week. 

Many books are available on spe 
cific activities. Professional maga- 
zines frequently publish articles on 
successful sponsorship, and School 
Activities is devoted exclusively to 
extracurriculum activities. 

These materials, tho available, 
must be located and digested, and 
often the sponsors need more system- 
atic help. Therefore, courses in ac- 
tivities sponsorship still seem to be 
needed for inservice teachers. 


Some colleges not previously men- 
tioned which offer courses in student 
activities include: Bucknell Univer 
sity, Columbia University, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Kutztown 
State Teachers College in Pennsy! 
vania, Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege in New Jersey, New York 
University, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, Stanford University, and Trin- 
ity University. Yes, steps are being 
taken to eliminate this possible blind 
spot in teacher education = 


oa 
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ourstanpine ducational Books or 1952 





His selection of books was prepared by 
Tine staff of the Education Department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. 
Members of the staff are: Julia Certain 
[head], Ceceile Richman, Ruth Cawein, 
Florence Radermacher, and Robert L. Car- 
ter. They gratefully acknowledge the help 
of many educational specialists in the prep- 
aration of the list. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 
Inquiries concerning books should be ad- 
dressed directly to publishers. 


General 

Education and American Civilization by 
G. S. Counts. In an emerging new world, 
America must develop an education based 
on “a great conception of our civilization,” 
one which supports a society of free men 
secure from want and part of a world com 
munity. 491p. $3.75. [4] 

The Development of Modern Education 
in Theory, Organization, and Practice, 2d 
ed 719p. S6. [20] 

Education and the Nature of Man by 
Kk. C. Kelley and M. I. Rasey. Briefly, at 
times sketchily, points out educational con- 
cepts needing modification in the light of 
scientific knowledge, then analyzes charac- 
teristics and tendencies of man and suggests 
new approaches. Provocative, sometimes 
controversial. 209p. $3. [10] 

Fifty Years of American Education: A 
Historical and Critical Appraisal by E. W. 
Knight. In nonpedagogical language, Dr. 
Knight traces the developments in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher education dur- 
ing the years 1900 to 1950. Analysis and 
evaluation of trends are based on original 
sources. Excellent annotated bibliographies. 
iS4p. $4.75. [22 

Comparative Education, edited by A. H. 
\Moehlman and J. S. Roucek. Current educa- 
tional systems examined within their cul- 
tural settings and in the light of recent 
historical events. Global coverage with de- 
iailed consideration of the United States, 
China, India, Japan, and_ representative 
European countries. 630p. $4.50. [6] 

Education in Rural Communities: 5lst 
vibk., pt. 2. Natl Society for the Study of 
Education. 359p. $3.50; $2.75 pa. [3] 

Education for All American Youth; A 
Further Look. Rev. ed. NEA-AASA Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 402p. $2 [19] 

One School Administrator’s Philosophy: 
Its Development by F. E. Spaulding. A dis- 
tinguished schoolman’s review of the people, 
ideas, and events that influenced him invites 
the reader to think seriously about his own 
philosophy. 352p. $5. [7] 


Administration and Finance 


The American School Superintendency: 
30th yrbk. Amer. Assn of School Adminis- 
trators. The superintendent’s multiple re- 
sponsibilities as a leader in a democratic 
community—urban or rural, factors perti- 
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nent to this leadership, and aids and hin- 
drances to its attainment. Based upon 3146 
replies to a questionnaire. 663p. $5. [1] 

The Public Administration of American 
Schools by Van Miller and W. B. Spalding. 
That the public schools are the responsi- 
bility of all citizens is the central thesis in 
this wellorganized and readable book pre- 
senting the principles and problems of 
school administration. 606p. $4.75. [28] 

Problems and Issues in Public School 
Finance. Natl Conference of Professors of 
Ednl Admin. Objective analysis and evalua- 
tion of research findings and _ significant 
experiences in school finance, invaluable to 
school administrators, local boards, and 
citizens committees. Prepared at the request 
of The Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. 492p. $4.50. [4] 


The Children We Teach 


One Little Boy by D. W. Baruch. A frank 
and moving account of the psychoanalysis 
of eight-year-old Kenneth, a timid, asth- 
matic child failing in school. His response 
to psychotherapy during the three-yeai 
treatment is absorbing and instructive. 242p. 
$3.50. [17] 

Childhood Problems and the Teacher by 
Charlotte Buhler and others. Attractive 
format and skilful use of case illustrations 
help to make this interesting and practical 
for teachers. Of particular value are the 
chapters on psychologist-teacher coopera- 
tion and on projective technics. 372p. $3.75. 
[11] 

Delinquents in the Making by Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck. Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency, the full report of the 10-year 
research study conducted by the Gluecks, 
was published in 1950. This new book sum- 
marizes their findings on the major causes 
of delinquency and offers suggestions for 
prevention and control. 214p. $3. [10] 

Our Children Today, edited by S. M. 
Gruenberg. For parents and teachers: 28 
specialists give a thoro coverage of the 
latest findings in child development, includ- 
ing the organic, cultural, and educational 
needs, discipline, adolescence, and the prob- 
lems of adjusting to society. 366p. $3.95. [26] 

Developmental Tasks and Education, 2d 
ed., by R. J. Havighurst. 100p. $1.25. [14] 

Understanding Your Child by J. L. 
Hymes. This child-development specialist 
and father of three children refreshingly 
and realistically advises parents on what to 
expect from small, and occasionally violent, 
individuals in the process of growing up. 
188p. $2.95. [20] 

In Search of Self by A. T. Jersild. “The 
most important task of child psychology 
and education is to help people gain in 
healthy selfunderstanding and in acceptance 
of themselves and others.” Dr. Jersild’s book 
is an excellent clarification of this “self- 
concept” and the teacher’s role in its de- 
velopment. I41p. $2.75. [4] 

The Psychology of Human Learning by 


J. A. McGeoch. 2d ed. rev. by A. L. Irion. 
596p. $5. [14] 

Controls from Within by Fritz Redl and 
David Wineman. Technics for handling ex 
tremely aggressive children, with implica- 
tions for work with normal youngsters. Ex 
amines various means of ego-support and 
behavior control. For professional workers. 
332p. $4.50. [8] 

Child Psychology: Growth Trends in 
Psychological Adjustment by G. C. Thomp 
son. An integrated picture of child growth 
and development is presented in this scien- 
tific text for students and = specialists in 
psychology and education. Chapter bibliog- 
raphies contain a wealth of references. 667p. 
$5.50. [12] 

Personality in the Making, edited by 
H. L. Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. Editors 
for the Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth summarize the 
six main forces shaping child personality 
and indicate how knowledge of these forces 
must shape the policies of each of the social 
institutions which work with children. 454p. 
$4.50. [10] 


Teachers and Teaching 


Everybody’s Business—Our Children by 
Mauree Applegate. Based on the common 
need of parents and teachers to understand 
children and to train them for maturity and 
selfdiscipline, this book describes the learn- 
ing process and teaching methods and _ pro- 
vides suggestions for units and meetings, 
all in amusing informal style. 310p. $3. [23] 

Mental Hygiene for Classroom Teachers 
by H. W. Bernard. A broad, sound ap- 
proach to the application of mental hygiene 
to classroom practice. The needs of the 
normal child are emphasized, with a discus- 
sion of methods and technics for developing 
a workable program. 472p. $4.75. [15] 

The Guidance of Learning Activities, 2d 
ed., by W. H. Burton. 737p. $5. [2] 

Secondary Education for Life Adjustment 
of American Youth by H. R. Douglass. 630p. 
$5.50. [22 

Teaching Young Children in Nursery 
School, Kindergarten, and the Primary 
Grades by Roma Gans and others. Effective 
teaching is based on insight and understand- 
ing of the child, his group, family back- 
ground, and the values he is acquiring. 
Recommended for parents, teachers, and 
workers with young children. 454p. $4. [28] 

Modern Methods in Secondary Education 
by J. D. Grambs and W. J. Iverson. A text- 
book which sucessfully integrates theory and 
practice and emphasizes the how-to-do-it 
aspects of teaching. Covers all phases of the 
teacher’s job—curriculum, materials and re- 
sources, evaluation, and pupil guidance. 
562p. $4.75. [25] 

Educating Gifted Children by G. H. Hil- 
dreth and others. A progress report of 10 
years’ work with children of superior mental 
abilities, giving concrete details of teaching 
methods, curriculum, instructional — re- 
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sources, and cooperation with parents. Dis- 
cusses Qualifications and training of teachers 
and the advisability of segregating the 
vifted. 272p. $3.50. [10] 

Teaching through Radio and Television, 
rev. ed., by W. B. Levenson and Edward 
Stasheff. 560p. $4.75. [21] 

Education through School Camping by 
Helen Manley and M. F. Drury. Practical 
presentation of methods for the organiza- 
tion and administration of school camps. 
Describes programs in operation in several 
school systems. 348p. $4.50. [18] 

Cooperative Procedures in Learning by 
Alice Miel. Firsthand accounts of joint 
planning by pupils and teacher of such 
school matters as service projects, use of 
time, and care of surroundings, together 
with reports of difficulties encountered and 
successful practices. 512p. $3.75. [4] 

Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher 
Education, 1890 to 1950 by W. S. Monroe. 
\ comprehensive survey of the development 
of teaching-learning theory, evolution of 
teacher-education purposes, and develop- 
ment of practices in teacher education. 
126p. $6.50. [13] 

Planning for Teaching by R. W. Richey 
and others. A fresh approach to teacher 
preparation is found in this new text for 
introductory education courses. Emphasis 
is placed on selfanalysis and career planning. 
122p. $4.75. [15] 

The Teacher of Teachers by Harold 
Rugg. Traces the transition in the philos- 
ophy of teacher education which began in 
the 1920s and urges that the young teacher 
of teachers follow what the author terms 
the “Creative Path of the Great Tradition.” 
\ stimulus to discussion and argument. 
308p. $4. [10] 


Teaching Special Sub jects 


The Psychology of Teaching Reading by 
I. H. Anderson and W. F. Dearborn. Based 
on findings of studies of growth, eye-move- 
ments, teaching methods, and testing de- 
vices, the book holds that learning to read 
is part of the child’s total growth pattern. 
382p. $4.75. [22] 

Improving Reading in All Curriculum 
Areas, edited by W. S. Gray. 262p. $3.25. [3] 

Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary 
School by L. B. Kinney and C. R. Purdy. 
the detailed presentation of classroom 
practices by which the authors successfully 
relate mathematics to everyday life makes 
this valuable to the experienced as well as 
the beginning teacher. Helpful sections on 
construction and use of tests and visual aids. 
38Ip. $5. [21] 

Creative and Mental Growth, rev. ed., by 
Viktore Lowenfeld. 408p. $5. [16] 

Essentials of Industrial Education by 
\. B. Mays. 248p. $3.75. [15] 

A Curriculum for Citizenship by A. R. 
Meier and others. In this partial report of 
the five-year Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study, efforts to improve civic instruction 
in four schools are described. Findings em- 
phasize the need for cooperative planning 
and teacher growth. 413p. $4.50. [27] 

The English Language Arts. National 
Council of Teachers of English. Commission 
on the English Curriculum. Methods of 
teaching the many aspects of language based 
on the belief that “at the heart of any cur- 
riculum are the needs of each individual 
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learner and the demands of society upon 
him.” 501p. $3.75. [2] 

School Health and Health Education, 2d 
ed., by C. E. Turner. 472p. $3.50. [18] 


Guidance and Counseling 


Studying Students by C. P. Froehlich and 
J. G. Darley. This handbook for teachers 
and counselors on the secondary level pre- 
sents methods of gathering information 
needed for an understanding of the individ- 
ual student. 41 1p. $4.25 [24] 

Occupational Information: Its Develop- 
ment and Application, 2d ed., by C. L. 
Shartle. 425p. $5. [20] 

Guidance in Elementary Education by R. 
D. Willey. Recognizing that “at the heart 
of the guidance program is the teacher,” 
this comprehensive volume synthesizes the 
many technics and understandings entering 
into a guidance program. 825p. $5. [10] 


Higher Education 

The College and the Community by 
Baker Brownell. A responsible writer levels 
sharp criticism at colleges and universities 
for separating students from the _ living, 
working human community. 248p. $3.50, 
[10] 

Nature and Needs of Higher Education. 
Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion. Report of a three-year study surveying 
the whole field of higher education in 
America and focusing special attention on 
financial problems. 191p. $2.50. [5] 

They Went to College by Ernest Have- 
mann and P. S. West. Based on a survey 
made by Time Magazine of over 9000 grad- 
uates from 1000 US colleges, this is a read- 
able, informative account of the college 
graduate’s financial success, marital status, 
attitude on religion, politics, and other 
facts, presented with the aid of charts. 
277p. $4. [9] 

General Education, 5lst yrbk, Pt. 1, of 
The Natl Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Analysis of the principles and prob- 
lems of the general-education movement in 
higher education, including discussion of 
the role of the humanities, social sciences, 
and sciences, and ways of adapting instruc- 
tion to the best interests of youth in a 
democracy. 377p. $3.50; $2.75 pa. [3] 


List of Publishers 


[ 1] American Assn of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
bd. C. 

{ 2] Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d 
St., New York 1. 

[ 3] Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37. 

{ 4] Columbia Univ. Teachers College. 
Bureau of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27. 

[ 5] Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broad- 
wav, New York 27. 

{ 6] Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New 
York 19. 

{ 7] Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

{ 8] Free Press, Glencoe, Il. 

[ 9] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[10] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., 
New York 16. 

[il] Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 


C U to the Rescue 


Joun, a school custodian, could not 
forget that he belonged to a minority 
group. Altho a veteran of World War 
Il, he never felt at home in the com- 
munity. The chairman of the credit- 
union committee thought John ought 
“to send his roots down,” and _ this 
could be done if John owned a house. 
John agreed, and the house was fi- 
nanced by the credit union. As John 
built his home, he built into his life 
a feeling of belonging and a sense of 
security. His attitude toward the com- 
munity changed, and the attitudes of 
others toward him improved. 

For many years George, a classroom 
teacher, had wanted a home. The 
credit union loaned him $10,000, and 
after some eight months of hard work 
the family moved in. Shortly there- 
after George died of cancer. The 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society paid 
off the loan balance of about $9300. 
His widow was given a clear title on 
the property by the credit union. 

Sam had accumulated a consider- 
able debt. Despite strenuous efforts, 
he was having difficulty in paying it 
off. The credit union was asked to 
give a hand and try to help Sam work 
out a finance plan. Looking upon the 
situation as a longtime investment, 
the credit union has set Sam on the 
way toward financial stability. He 
will be out of debt in a few years. 

—Sent to the NEA Credit Union 
Committee by the Denver Public 


School Employes Credit Union. 





[12] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Ave., 
Boston 7. 

{13] Univ. of Illinois Press, Urbana, IIL. 

[14] Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3. 

[15] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d 
St., New York 36. 

[16] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

[17] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

[18] C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. 

[19] National Education Assn, 1201 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

[20] Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave., New 
York Il. 

[21] Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. 

[22] Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., 
New York 10. 

[23] Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

[24] Science Research Associates, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 

[25] Wm. Sloane Associates, Inc., 425 
ith Ave., New York 16. 

[26] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

[27] Wayne Univ. Press, Detroit, Mich. 

[28] World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
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Mary Ann Pesognelli 


Miss Pesognelli, a 
teacher in the Lin- 
den School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is the 
first NEA life mem- 
ber whose dues 
were credited to the 
new NEA Building 
Fund. She is a mem- 
ber of the NEA 
Committee on Ten- 
ure and Academic 
Freedom, 


PHOTOREFLEX STwC 


Givens Receives Exhibitors Award 

Wittarp E. Givens, retired NEA 
executive secretary, received the 1953 
American Education Award given an- 
nually by the Associated Exhibitors, 
NEA, for outstanding contribution to 
the broad field of education. The award 
was made Feb. 18 during the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Assn of 
School Administrators jan NEA depart- 
ment}. 


Festival of Sports 
INTERPRETING school physical-educa- 
tion programs to the public and helping 
with community recreation projects are 
aims of school people over the nation 
during the Mid-Century 
(American Sports, Apr. 


Festival of 
11-May 17. 
\mong sponsoring organizations of the 
event are the US Office of Education and 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation [an 
NEA department]. 


Veeting of Student Councils 


“Youtu Builds Tomorrow's World” 
will be the theme of the seventeenth an- 
nual National Conference of Student 
Councils scheduled June 15-18 in Port- 
land, Oreg. Student-council representa- 
tives from 40 states, Canada, Mexico, and 
Hawaii are expected. NASC is a major 
project of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals [an NEA 
department]. 





NEW OFFICERS 





Supervision and Curriculum 

President: Alice Miel, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Ist vicepresident: Maurice R. Ahrens, 
public schools, Corpus Christi, Texas. 

2nd vicepresident: Robert S. Gilchrist, 
public schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Field secretary: Maycie K. Southall, 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

New executive-committee members: 
Susan Crutchfield, Galveston, Texas; 
Verna F. Walters, Kent State University, 
Ohio; Vernon E. Anderson, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Educational Research Association 
President: Guy T. Buswell, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 
Vicepresident: H. H. Remmers, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Teacher Education 

President: Marion R. Trabue, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College. 

President-elect: Herbert D. Welte, 
Teachers College ot Connecticut, New 
Britain. 

Secretary-treasurer: Edward C. Pome- 
rov, Oneonta, N. Y. 

New executive-committee members: 
J. R. Rackley, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman; Forrest W. Murphy, University 
of Mississippi, Oxford. 


Rural Education 


President: M. L. Cushman, Iowa State 
College, Ames. 

Vicepresident: Mary R. Watson, State 
Department of Education, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. 

Executive committee: Thomas E. Rob- 
inson, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Glassboro; Howard G. Sackett, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, Port 
Leyden, N. Y.; Rosalie W. Farley, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


School Transportation Division 
of Department of Rural Education 

President: John L. Vickers, state di- 
rector, division of pupil transportation, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Vicepresident: J]. F. Lautenschlager, 
county superintendent of schools, Co- 
shocton, Ohio. 

Executive committee: T. Wesley 
Pickel, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Michael ]. Haggerty, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Earl Darnell, director, school 
transportation, Greenbrier County, Lew- 
isburg, W. Va. 


Elementary School Principals 

President: Mamie Reed, St. Louis 
County, Mo. 

Vicepresidents: \st, Edwon L. Riggs, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; 2nd, Mathilda Gilles, 
Salem, Oreg.; 3rd, Johanna _ Havlick, 
Kennett Square, Pa.; 4th, Orlan Fowler, 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; 5th, R. Melvin 
James, Portales, N. Mex. 


Teacher-Retirement Council 
Chairman: Robert W. Harper, Helena, 
Mont. 


Vicechairman: Nathan H. Yelton, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 


Edward C. Pomeroy 


Edward C. Pomeroy 
is the new secretary- 
treasurer of the 
American Assn of 
Colleges for Teach- 
er Education, an 
NEA department. 
Dr. Pomeroy  suc- 
ceeds Charles’ W. 
Hunt, who retired 
after 25 years of 
service. 


OSCAR PHOTO 





NEA PUBLICATIONS 





Women in Educational Administra- 
tion, a Study Guide, prepared by the 
Natl Council of Administrative Women 
in Education. Guide for use in connec- 
tion with recent studies of the coun- 
cil, Administrative Opportunities for 
Women in School Systems, and Admin- 
istrative Women in Higher Education. 
1953. 7p. Single copy 15¢. Order from 
NCAWE, NEA. 


Teaching Citizenship through Human 
Relations. Fourth in series of bibliog- 
raphies entitled “Approaches to Citizen- 
ship Education.” 6p. Single copy, 3¢. 
Order from Citizenship Committee, 
NEA. 


Pupil Transportation, 1953 yearbook 
of the NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, edited by Robert M. Isenberg. 
Ideas, facts, and illustrations of good 
practice in pupil transportation. 1953. 
190p. $2, paper; $2.50, cloth. A Guide 
for Analyzing Pupil Transportation Pro- 
gram, {companion volume to Pupil 
Transportation] provides for an ap- 
praisal of the local pupil-transportation 
program. 1953. I8p. 50¢. Order both 
yearbook and guide from Dept of Rural 
Education, NEA. 


Materials for Teaching Dance: Vol. I, 
Modern Dance and Children’s Dance. 
Selected list of recordings, piano music, 
books, and articles on the dance. 1953. 
54p. $1. Order from American Assn for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, NEA. 


New Loopfilm on Artificial Respira- 
tion. Continuous film showing approved 
Red Cross method of artificial respira- 
tion. Adapter included. $4.50. Order 
from AAHPER, NEA. 


Official Softball-Track-Field Guide, 
1953-54. Annual official guide for wom- 
en’s athletics. 160p. 50¢. Order from 
AAHPER, NEA. 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 
Visual Materials: No. 2, Auditoriums, 
[Continued on page 306| 
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These 3 FREE booklets show you how to 
STUDY ABROAD THIS SUMMER 


at low cost... 
with minimum time spent getting there! 


ae Destinations Unlimited. Richly illustrated booklet 
 HORLD™ of the whole wide wonderful world that is yours by 
Pan American Clippers*—complete with maps and 


y . Ky sitottd information on how to get there. 











Educational Travel Anywhere in the World. 
Whether it’s for fun or career advance- 
ment, your next trip can be arranged quickly 

= i aw. ) and easily through the coordinated United 
ae e j WORL . Air Lines-Pan American service. 


Travel and Study in 
Foreign Lands. Between 
the covers of this one 
handy booklet you'll find 
an extensive listing of 
summer schools in other 
countries, and of inter- 
national educational air 


Get the facts on why summer tours. 


study and travel are often tax 
deductible . .. Where courses are 

being given in foreign universities 
—and when they start .. . Send for 
your free booklets today. No cost. perenne eneeesnannses Ree oes sneteetneetasnenensnennent 
No obligation. A 3¢ stamp is all CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 

you need—and it may save you many, 


Educational Director 
many dollars! 


Pan American World Airways 
P. O. Box 1111 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


More people fly overseas by— 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. H Cty ti 


Please rush me your 3 free booklets on 
Summer Study abroad. 


State 
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[Continued from page 304] 
edited by Ann Hyer. Basic performance 
standards for auditorium planning to in- 
sure adequate use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 1953. 36p. $1. Quantity discounts. 
Order from Dept of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA. 


The Dean of Girls in the High School, 
published by the National Association 
of Deans of Women [an NEA depart- 
ment] reviews the position of the dean 
or counselor of girls—her function, sta- 
tus, and influence. Symposium, reprint- 
ed from Journal of the National Assoct- 
ation of Deans of Women, Oct. 1952. 


38p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. Order from 
NADW, NEA. 


The United Nations, Unesco, and 
American Schools, prepared by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the NEA 
and AASA. Policy statement which in- 
cludes an objective presentation of the 
facts about UN and Unesco, and an in- 
terpretation of the duties of American 
schools with respect to them. 1952. 8p. 
Free. Order from NEA. 


Social Studies for Older Children: 
Programs for Grades Four, Five, and 
Six, edited by Loretta E. Klee. Sugges- 
tions and recommendations for mean- 
ingful, functional social-studies learning 
experiences for children in the middle 
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fills a real need in 


teaching community 


. says John Day Larkin, Ph.D., Dean of Liberal 
Studies, Illinois Institute of Technology, who served 


“This film 


as collaborator on the new Coronet film, Community 
Governments: How They Function (1% reels). 


“Our work has produced a film which will, 
I believe, help teachers immeasurably in 
the presentation of a difficult unit.”’ 

Yes, Dr. Larkin is one of the many outstanding 


American educators who has made sure that the 
teaching standards of Coronet films are constantly 


kept at their highest. 


government i 


Dept. 


He knows—through experience—that Coronet re- 


search and production techniques are educationally 
sound .. 


. resulting in completely reliable 16mm 


films that are always correlated with the curriculum. 
Other new Coronet releases, each produced under 


the supervision of a prominent educator, include: 


Robert E. Lee: A Background Study (11/2 reels) 
Geography of the Middle Atlantic States (1 reel) 
Understanding our Earth: Soil (1 reel) 

First Aid: Fundamentals (1 reel) 

Working Safely in the Shop (1 reel) 


Plan now to see exactly why Coronet films offer you 
so many more teaching values than other l6mm 
sound films . 


. discover why you should make no 


compromise with films almost as good. For further 


preview, purchase or rental information on these— 
and 487 other 





superior Coronet films, write today to: 


Coronet Films 


NE-553 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 








grades. 1953. 148p. $2. Order from Natl 
Council for Social Studies, NEA. 


Putting PR into HPER, prepared by 
a joint committee of the American Assn 
for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation and the Natl School Public Re- 
lations Assn. Public-relations handbook 
for school personnel in the health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation fields. 1953. 
64p. Sl. Order from AAHPER, or 
NSPRA, NEA. 


Proceedings of the Seventh National 
Conference on Citizenship. Pictorial re- 
port of the 1952 NEA-US Department 
of Justice national conference on citi- 
zenship. 56p. 50¢. Order from Citizen- 
ship Committee, NEA. 


So They Say About Higher Education. 
Digest of articles on higher education 
appearing in lay magazines, arranged by 
the NEA Research Division. 1953. Single 
copy, 15¢; annual subscription, 50¢. 
Order from Assn for Higher Education, 
NEA. 


Improving Standards for the Teaching 
Profession: Official Reports of 1953 Re- 
gional Conferences. One-volume report 
of the six regional conferences on teacher 
education and_ professional standards 
held in 1953. 96p. $1. Order from Natl 


Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. 





NEA CALENDAR 





May-August 

May 1-3: Northeast Regional Classroom 
Teachers Conference, Swampscott, Mass. 

May 3-7: Workshop of the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Roscommon, Mich. 

May 7-8: Mid-South Conference on Rural 
Education, Dept of Rural Education, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

May 7-9: Regional Conference, East Cen- 
tral District, Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

May 8-10: Seventh Annual State Presi- 
dents Conference, American Assn of School 
Administrators, New York City. 

May 25-26: Conference on Program Plan- 
ning in Games and Sports for Boys and 
Girls of Elementary School Age, American 
Assn for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Washington, D. C. 

May 29-30: Representative Assembly, 
United Business Education Assn, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

May 29-30: Natl Convention, Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, Washington, D. C. 

May 30-31: UBEA Executive Board, Natl 
Council for Business Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

June 15-18: Annual Conference, Natl 
Assn of Student Councils of the Natl Assn of 
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Secondary-School Principals, Portland, Oreg. 

June 19-21: Second Annual Convention, 
Mountain-Plains Region, Unitcd Business 
Education Assn, an NEA department, Estes 
Park, Colo. 

June 21-July 11: Natl Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, Bethel, Maine. 

June 24-26: Centennial Action Program 
meeting of NEA, Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 24-27: Eighth Annual Natl Confer- 
ence of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, 
Beach, Fla. 

June 27-29: Annual Summer Conference 
and Business Meeting, Natl Science Teach- 
ers Assn, Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 28-July 3: NEA Representative As- 
sembly, Miami Beach, Fla. 

June 28--July 3: NEA departments, Miami 
Beach, Fla.: American Assn of School Ad- 
minstrators; American Industrial Arts Assn; 
\ssn for Higher Education; Assn for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; Audio- 
Visual Instruction; 


Miami 


Classroom ‘Teachers; 
Elementary School Principals; Home Econo- 
mics; Internatl Council for Exceptional 
Children; Kindergarten-Primary Education; 
Music Educators Natl Conference; Natl Art 
Education Assn; Natl Assn of Deans of 
Women; Natl Council for the Social Studies; 
Natl Council of Administrative Women in 
Education; Natl Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; Natl Retired Teachers Assn; 
Natl School Public Relations Assn; Rural 
Education; Speech Assn of America; United 
Business Education Assn; Vocational Educa- 
tion. 


There is no beautifier of com- 
plexion, or form, or behavior, like 
the wish to scatter joy... 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 





June 29-July 9: Internat] Conference on 
Music Education, Brussels, Belgium. 

July 6-18: Classroom Teachers Natl Con- 
ference, SS Nuevo Dominicano, leaves Mi- 
ami, Fla., July 6. 

July 13-17: Institute, Natl Assn of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

July 24-26: Annual Convention, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Denver, Colo. 

July 27-31: Institute, Natl Assn of Edu- 
cational Secretaries, Denver, Colo. 

July 31-Aug. 4: First Assembly of Dele- 
gates, World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession, Oxford, 
England. 

Aug. 3-7: Institute, Natl Assn of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, Boston. 

August 24-26: Summer meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 
Feb. 11-March 13, 1953 


Alabama—J. W. Letson 

Arizona—Richard B. Bridgewater 

California—Everett Harwell, E. Lloyd Knis- 
ley, Mary Catherine Smith, Rose Mc- 
Intyre, George O. Staley, Charles E. Ham- 
ilton, William J. Burkhard, Pamela Ann 
Minkler, Yoneko Miyamwra 








Seachews! 


SAVE UP 


TO 30% 


(FROM MANUAL RATES) 


on itomotile Grswumance 


Thousands of teachers recognize the value of insuring directly with 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANIES, thus eliminating unneces- 
sary costs. Our network of 500 claim representatives from coast to coast 
assures you of unexcelled service when you want it and where you need it. 


De cane pas ee ee eee ee eee roe Lae ee a ee 


(Capital Stock Companies... 
not affiliated with U. S. Government) 


Drsu 10NCE Companies 


Government Employees Insurance Building, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


q 
Covernn fENT EMpLoyres 


| 
| 
| 
DW te ee Age..cccccsee Single.......... Married... 
| Address 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


LIFE INSURANCE 


EN i  Raiesckc echacenimniicaeael - 


Ne, Cyl... Purchased / / New Occupation 


Anticipated Annual Mileage 
Mc ee ee . 
Is Car Used for Business Purposes Other Than to 
and from Work? 


L Please send information concerning Low Cost Automobile Financing 


Type of Insurance desired ..o........ccccccscescessseeseee " 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


[] Yes [) No 96 
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Colorado—Leah 
Creese 

Connecticut—Jacob A. Haroian 

D. C.—Sam M. Lambert 

Georgia—Ivella K. Mills, J. Harold Saxon 

Illinois—Louise L. Tyler, Wallace A. Han 
son, Mary Josephine Clapp, Glen E. Foste: 

Maryland—Alberta J. Withers 

Massachusetts—Israel Greenberg 

Michigan—Wilma E. Carlin, Mary M. Rob 
inson 


M. Stratton, John Loren 


Missouri—Louis Lunte, Almer L. Story, Cora 
Lee Stanford, Thelma G. Wilkerson, 
Catherine E. Snell, Amy Rose Shane 

Montana—Clifford D. Slavsky, Albert Hop 
kins, Charlene Moss 

New Hampshire—Mabel M. McKelvey 

New Jersey—Justin H. Hess, Charles M. 
Robertson, Roy S. Lockhart, Theos I. 
Anderson, Peter Antonelli 

New York—Dorothy E. Cooke, Clayton E. 


Rose, Stanley Applegate, Kenneth A 
Myers, Bernice H. Burkett, Erwin L. 
Coons 


North Carolina—Carrie R. Quander, Reva 
Rich, E. Thomas 

Ohio—keo A. Lucas, Frank Percic, Fred J. 
Schmieder 

Pennsylvania—Trusten M. Baldwin, Jean E. 
Wilson, Caroline F. Feldman, M. Ruth 
Taylor, Frank D. Rovilea, Jr., Charles W. 


Ekey, Mildred Huebner, Mary Rossini 


De Carlo 
South Carolina—G. C. Mangum, Jr. 
Tennessee—Kermit C. King 
Texas—Kathryn S. 
liamson 


Gibson, Lee R. Wil- 
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Write 
[Continued from page 263] 

which contains the statement that the 
teacher “gives each member of the class 
the name and address of a Hawaiian 
youngster so that each American child 
can write a letter in English class to a 
Hawaiian child.” 

1 wonder if this teacher is not aware 
that the children in the schools here are 
\mericans. I hope that the “American” 
children in this teacher’s class have by 
this time received letters from their pen 
pals in Hawaii, and realize that children 
in the schools of Hawaii are loyal Ameri- 
can citizens, more like than unlike them- 
selves. — MARY MUSGROVE, director of 
kindergartens, Department of Public In- 
struction, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Our Readers 


@ Both the author and members of 
[HE JOURNAL staff realize, of course, that 
the children in the schools of Hawati are 
fmericans. We are sorry that we let an 
erroneous impression slip thru, 


School Dances and Clementine 


@ Clementine’s light satire on school 
dances failed to amuse at least one 
reader, who writes: 

Do you honestly feel that highschool 


[Continued on page 310) 


Two ways you can 
protect your family 
against CANCER 


-..a@ check 
...a@ check-up 


Cancer strikes in one of every two 
families. Each year more than 
60,000 American children under 
the age of eighteen lose a parent 
to cancer. 


Yet many cancers can be cured, 
if discovered in time. 


Every man should have a complete 
physical examination once a year. 
Women over thirty-five should have 
a complete physical examination 
twice a year. Patients are being saved 
today who could not have been saved 
even a few years ago. 


The American Cancer Society 
asks your help. 


How soon we find cancer’s cause and 
cure depends on how soon and how 
much helpcomes from people like you. 


Send contribution to Cancer, 
c/o your local Post Office. 


Cancer strikes One in Five 
STRIKE BACK... 
Give to Conquer Cancer! 
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REUNION 


Ox: hazy blue September morning 
in 1920, Mrs. Lillian M. Oliver said, 
“Good morning, children,” to her 
first class in a modest rural school in 
Monoma County, Iowa. For the next 
four years there she taught a typical 
group of about 35 farm children. 

Being conscientious, she often wor- 
ried about how many of the children 
seemed to be problems. 

There was the dull one, for ex- 
ample, who acquired information as 
slowly and painfully as an oyster 
builds up a thousand-layered pearl. 
His fiercely furrowed brow and vague 
blue eyes used to haunt her dreams. 

Then there was the hard-boiled 
young ruffian who was forever fight- 
ing. She had lost track of the num- 
ber of times she had pried him away 
from one of his victims. 

Almost as worrisome in her way 
was Marge, completely irresponsible 
and galloping off in four directions 
at once; or stick-in-the-mud George, 
who had no self-starter and had to be 
cranked up like a Model-T Ford. 

Besides worrying about her stu- 
dents, she spent hours on end medi- 
tating about her own shortcomings. 
She had the guilty feeling that she 
should have spent more time teach- 
ing the children about indirect ob- 
jects and fractions, and that most 
people would have called it frittering 
her efforts to teach them to think 
things out for themselves. She feared 
that the love of poetry she had given 
them would be considered as naught 
when it was found how shaky they 
were about meter. 

“Oh, dear,” she used to murmur to 
herself, “they'll probably all turn out 
to be miserable failures just because 
I’m doing things wrong. The trouble 
is that things keep coming up that 
seem more important than the lesson, 
and so I never can keep up with my 
plan book.” 

At the end of four years, Mrs. 
Oliver left her little country school 
and moved to San Diego. Here she 
worked for 25 years, becoming a 
teaching-principal, a principal, and 
finally a district superintendent. 

When retirement came, she found 
her thoughts turning frequently to 
the students she had taught. She won- 
dered what had happened to them 
thru the years, and those in her first 
school often came to mind. 

Then last summer, some of her for- 
mer pupils back in Iowa heard that 
Mrs. Oliver had retired. They de- 
cided to invite her to come back to a 


IN IOWA 


reunion in their little school. They 
dug up the school registers for those 
four years and got in touch with as 
many of the pupils as they could 
reach. The day for the reunion was 
set for September 28, 1952. 

Mrs. Oliver drove to lowa in a 
ferment of anticipation, trying to im- 
agine how each person would look. 
But she found she was really quite 
unprepared to greet not only par- 
ents, but grandparents who had once 
been pint-sized towheads in her class- 
room. 

Of the 114 people at the celebra- 
tion, 26 were the original pupils. 
From the farms, the cities, and the 
distant states they had come bringing 
their children and grandchildren for 
their old teacher to see. One little 
girl said, “My daddy told me he was 
bringing me to see the finest teacher 
in the whole world.” 

A great lowa-style picnic was spread 
under the giant maple trees in the 
autumn sunshine, and the old school 
bell was handed to Mrs. Oliver to call 
everyone to dinner. Later, as shadows 
lengthened, everyone went inside. 

Remembering the songs she had 
taught them, one of the men asked 
her to play some of them on the old 
school piano. And so she did. And 
when she played the “lowa Corn 
Song,” everyone remembered _ to 
stand up and stretch his arms over- 
head to show how tall the corn grew. 

The women reminded her of what 
a time she had had teaching some of 
them to sew. Others recalled how she 
had taught them art, and how proud 
they had been when some of their 
pictures were exhibited at the county 
institute. Mrs. Oliver was amazed be- 
cause they seemed to remember learn- 
ing more things than she remembered 
teaching them. 

As they told something of their 
lives since leaving school, and as let- 
ters were read from those who were 
unable to attend, it was evident that 
each of them was successful in his 
field and carrying on worthwhile 
work in the world. 

A warm feeling of contentment 
flooded Mrs. Oliver’s heart. Most of 
those long-ago fears and worries had 
been groundless, after all. The chil- 
dren had all grown into fine citizens 
—the slow ones, the lazy ones, the 
ones with difficult dispositions. And 
how wonderful it was that they all 
seemed to think she had helped them! 

—HAZEL B. TRIPP, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 
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“My students have $6.60 seats 
for Shakespeare... thanks to 
Tapes for Teaching!” 


Students in thousands of classrooms are 
enjoying a thrilling new experience in learning 
through the rapidly growing Tapes for Teaching 
program. High-fidelity tape recordings enrich 
classes with the finest of audio teaching 
materials: performances of classics by the 
world’s great actors, carefully researched 
dramatizations of history, musical selections 
by leading orchestras, informed talks by experts 
in every field. If your state is among the 22 
listed on the coupon below, the resources of 
this broad program are available to you and 
your classes right now. 


HERE’S HOW “TAPES FOR TEACHING” WORKS: Simply Fi . 
send in the coupon below for complete information. vw 
Then mail a list of selections you want to your 4 ae 
state recording center, together with a new or used | 
reel of magnetic tape for each subject requested. 

The recording center will duplicate your selections on 
your reels and send them back to you. 


\ ‘ . ‘ 
\ ba om 






r 
x | 


| 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. NEA-53 i 
St. Paul 6, Minn. ¥ 
(] Please send Tapes for Teaching catalog for state of [] Ariz. [[] Conn. 5 
[] Georgia Dili. [DJ lowa [] Mass. [J Mich. [] Minn. [] Mont. : 
C)Neb. [New York [[)No. Dakota [] Ohio [] Oklahoma ([] Ore. i 
' (] Penn. ([] Rhode Island [1] So. Dakota [] Texas (] Utah []Wash. [[] Wis. : 
4 i 
i () Please advise status of Tapes for Teaching program in my state. i 
i | 
t a LE (seonacs re Tr 060060 wen 06 66d ole evcece ee ' 
The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered $ i 
trademarks for Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. | 4 
by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 1 | 

6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure- School eeeee COCR Reem eeeee - eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
Sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal” Rubberized Coating, 1 ry 

* “Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- 
if Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M” Abra- ff on 7 a | 
sives, ‘*3M” Adhesives. General Export: | >) See ee eee eee eee ee ee ONO. ccesecs GTO. cevevesecses r 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In 
Se 


Canada: London, Ont., Can. Lsasa eee esee eee eenenauaeeseasaueesaea al 
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ATTENTION! 
N.E. A. 
MEMBERS 







HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
Washington, D. C. 


The Martinique is located 
on beautiful Sixteenth 
Street adjacent to N. E. A. 
Just five blocks from the 
White House. 










Why not plan to visit your 
Nation’s Capital during 
summer vacation and take 
advantage of special sum- 
mer rates extended to 
N.E.A. members. 















Write 
rates to: 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


16th St. at M St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





for literature and 
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She’s a Member of our Team 


W — THINK readers may be interested 
in hearing about an enterprising NEA 
member, Josephine Ora Young. 

Many people became acquainted 
with Josephine and her remarkable 
family in 1951 when an article about 
them appeared in the Farm Journal, 
which was later dramatized on Caval- 
cade of America and condensed for 
Reader’s Digest. Her mother is the 
1953 “Mother of the Year” in Vir- 
ginia. 

Everyone must have been inspired 
and touched by the story of how her 
mother and her father—a Negro 
slave’s son—reared 14 children and 
saw to it that all of them attended 
highschool and most finished college. 

In spite of great poverty and hard- 
ships, which included having their 
house burn down and losing their 
meager savings in a bank failure, the 
Youngs forged ahead, ambitious and 
resolute, each one a team-player, each 
one with a thirst for learning. As the 
older children completed their 
schooling, they pitched in to give 
financial help to those who followed. 

Five of them became class valedic- 
torians, and five won college scholar- 
ships. Today the Young brood is 
making its own way in the world 
in the following occupations: regis- 
tered nurse, librarian, mathematics 
teacher, farmer, contractor, elemen- 
tary-school teacher, music teacher, 
builder, agriculture teacher, carpen- 
ter, and home-economics teacher and 
dietician. 

Josephine, who started college with 
$2.50 in her purse, has received her 
MA and has completed a year of 


further study at Cornell. She is a 
substitute teacher at Dunbar Senior 
Highschool, Washington, D. C., and 
is an ardent supporter of the NEA. 

When Josephine believes in some- 
thing, she believes in doing something 
about it. After serving as a Maryland 
delegate at the 1951 San Francisco 
Conference, she wrote us, “I have 
been inspired to do all I can for the 
cause of education . . Therefore, 
today, I am enclosing a check for 
the sum of $15 as my down payment 
on a life membership in the NEA.” 

This was gratifying, as always, but 
it was not until later that we dis- 
covered the contagious quality of 
Josephine’s enthusiasm. 

Recently, after she took our NEA 
tour to Scandinavia (her second NEA 
trip) , we received five applications for 
life membership—one each from Okla- 
homa, Missouri, California, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania—and_ each 
one, we discovered, was the result of 
a letter from Miss Young urging life 
membership. She sent such a letter to 
all the Scandinavian tour members. 

—MARION TUCKER, assistant to the 
editor, NEA JOURNAL. 


@ We thought that Josephine 
Young had established a record for 
obtaining life memberships. How- 
ever, we have learned that three 
others, Eddy Webb of 
Florence Smith of 
Walden H. Wyoming, 
have obtained five each, while Milton 
A. Heckman of Ohio leads the field 
with six life members. 


Colorado, 
Missouri, and 
George of 





Our Readers Write 
[Continued from page 308; 
students would be fooled by a farce like 
this one? If you do, you are more naive 
than the majority of students and young 
adults. I can imagine the fun the stu- 
dents must be poking at the stiff old 

prude in the drawing. 

The idea that turning down the lights 
and dancing cheek to cheek is apt to 
lead one morally astray went out with 
the Victorian age.—F. E. LOHR, Reed 
City, Mich. 


Vocational Agriculture 


Tue February JOURNAL cover gives 
recognition to a very important class of 
people—farmers, and to a much needed 
type of education—vocational.—H. E. 
THROCKMORTON, assistant vice-president, 
National Vocational-Agriculture Teach- 
ers Association. 


Cafeteria Manners Mended 


Our faculties and students enjoyed 
“Improve Your Pupils’ Cafeteria Man- 
ners” in the February 1953 JouRNAL. 

We, too, have been successful in im- 
proving our lunchroom manners. The 





Hello there! 
We'll be here for lunch, Fridey 


number eating in the lunchroom jumped 
by 26 when the children made _ posters 
to advertise “coming attractions” in our 
menus. Above is one poster advertising 
the Valentine lunch.—EUNICE B. BAILEY, 
teacher, Valley View School, Route 1, 
LaFollette, Tenn. 
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Minute Man statue, Concord, Massachusetts 
DRAWING BY ELIZABETH ZIMMERMAN 

The Great Lakes Region Tour 
will originate in Chicago and Ma- 
comb, Illinois. Then our members 
will travel by motor coach thru the 
lake and forest country of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota to Port Ar- 
thur in Ontario, Canada. The group 
will visit the paper and lumber in- 
dustries of Wisconsin and observe the 
steel industry from the mining of ore 
in Virginia, Minnesota, to the com- 
pletion of the automobile in Detroit. 
While visiting cooperative industries 
at Virginia, Minnesota, tour members 
will hear the story of the cooperative 
movement in the United States. And 
the group will enjoy recreation and 
learn of its importance as an industry 
at Ely, in the Minnesota lake area. 

Western Illinois State College is 
cooperating with the NEA Travel Di- 
vision in presenting this tour. Reese 
Jones of that institution will be the 
instructor-director, and academic 
credit may be earned in geography 
and conservation. Dates: June 24 to 
July 14. 

The American History and Govern- 
ment Tour will go by rail from Chi- 
cago directly to Washington, D. C., 
where the group will see our federal 
government in action—not merely the 
buildings. The tour will then proceed 
to Richmond, Williamsburg, York- 
town, and Jamestown, Virginia. Next, 
the group will travel by motor coach 
north to Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. Several days will be spent in 
each of these cities, and competent 
persons will give tour members his- 
toric perspective and emphasize ele- 
ments making the cities great centers 
today. Dates: June 30 to July 21. 

For details about these and the 
many other NEA tours write NEA 
‘Travel Division, NEA headquarters. 
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What lies behind a famous 
trademark in education? 








- 
AUTHORSHIP ° 
es 
Willis W. Clark Me 
Louis P. Thorpe ° 
Ernest W. Tiegs % 
T. W. MacQuarrie ° 
J. Wayne Wrightstone ~ 
Edwin A. Lee bd DESIGN 
Georgia Sachs Adams ‘ 
. ° Raymond Loewy, head of internationally 
David Segel ° famous Raymond Loewy Associates, de- 
and many others ° signers for Studebaker, Frigidaire, others. 
@eeeeeeesee# e*eeee#ee@ ee eeee#ee#eee##se#se#e#e# @ 
* * 
RESEARCH - 
Continuous, exhaustive; over half a m 
million cases used to standardize the 
California Achievement Tests alone. 
o 
. SERVICE 
‘ *This fraction we're not reducing! Eight 
jn guidance and evaluation consultants, now; 
M three strategically located warehouses. 
Pioneers 


in the field of 
educational and psy- 
chological measurement 
since 1926 . . . Publishers of 
such nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted instruments as the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the California Achieve- 
ment Tests, the California Test of Person- 
ality, and the Occupational Interest Inventory. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Cal. * Madison, Wis. « 


TEST BUREAU 


New Cumberland, Pa. 
















Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 


TEACH IN COLORADO 











LLP PO Oy 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
4 PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
In the 0§ the Sum 


SERVING ARIZOWA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 






MEMBER N.A.T.A. 








CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Contact this office for teaching positions in Western States and Alaska, 
certification requirements in the States we serve. 
Other Offices-Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, 
Agency's 7ist. yr 


505 Columbia Bidg. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 
We give information regarding 






Kansas City. 
Member N.A.T.A. 





Cc. 





J. Cooil, 





Mer. 











$11 








HERE AT LAST! 


¢pCHERS' 


21453 T-. Ey 


Auto 

License _- eiaaalaanaee tasers $ 2 y 5 
Attach- oe 
ment “ste. repai 


THE FACTS: 


1. The most beautiful and most signifi- 


cant insignia in the professional fields. 
(The above is merely a drawing). 
2. Made of hard fired baked enamel. 


(The best quality emblem made). 

3. Sky blue border (sky blue for the 
field of pedagogy); gold torch. with red 
flame; sky blue scroll; red, white. and 
blue flag; “TEACHER” in navy blue. 

4. Chrome background. 


5. Three 


ameter. 


and one-half inches in di- 

6. Designed by a teacher. 

7. Easily attached to license plate. 

8. You must see it to appreciate its 
true value, quality and beauty. 

9. You should remember the address 
below for many of your colleagues will be 
asking you for it. 

10. Guaranteed. 

11. Comparable emblems in medical and 
other professions, $3.50. 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL INSIGNIAS 


(Check, Money order, or C.O.D.) 
Box 67, Hartford, Conn. 


STATE 


a 








FOREIGN EMPLOY MENT 


Excellent salaries, transportation, 


Teaching positions open now in Europe, South 
America, Alaska, etc. How-When-Where to apply. 
$2.00. Foreign Employment, Box 231, Denver. 


maintenance. 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIR 
June 29- August 7 


A National Center for Summer Study in an Ideal 
Vacation and Recreation Area. Complete Graduate 
and Undergraduate programs in Arts, Sciences, 
Elementary and Secondary Education. Write to: 


Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 
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American Education Week 
Nov. 8-14, 1953 
GENERAL THEME: Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility. 
Daity Topics: Sun., Nov. 8—Moral 


and Spiritual Foundations; Mon., Nov. 
§—Learning the Fundamentals: ‘Tues., 
Nov. 10—Building the National Strength; 


Wed., Nov. 11—Preparing for Loval 
Citizenship; Thurs., Nov. 12—The 
Schoolboard in Action; Fri., Nov. 15— 
Your Child’s Teachers; Sat., Nov. l4— 


Parent and Teacher Teamwork. 
Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, 

American Legion, National Congress of 

Parents and US Othce 


and Teachers, 


of Education. 


Reprints Available 


Reprints [in black and white] of the 
February JOURNAL centerspread, “Mile- 
stones in American Educational His- 
are available free as long as the 
supply lasts. Order from NEA. 


tory,” 


Sportsmanship Thermometer 


[Mo.] Highschool takes its 
sportsmanship temperature at home bas- 
ketball games with a huge, homemade, 
thermometer-like sportsmanship indica- 
tor. The indicator, suggested by the 
Lamar basketball coach, was constructed 
by the school’s industrial-arts depart- 
ment and cost less than $25. 

The degree of sportsmanship and at- 
titude of the players, coaches, and spec- 
tators is recorded by an electric device 
after each quarter of play by the home 
and visiting coaches, two officials, and 
either the visiting superintendent or 
principal. The sportsmanship rating is 
indicated by lighting of a plastic center 
on the 4’ by 9’ plywood “thermometer.” 
Lighting is controlled by a_ central 
switch. The reading indicated by the 
final minute of play of the last home 
game is used at the start of the next. 


LAMAR 


School Rides the Rails 


Frep SLOMAN, Canadian teacher, pre- 
sides over an unusual school that brings 
elementary education to hundreds in 
sparsely settled northern Ontario. Grad- 
uates of the school have become doctors, 
nurses, mine and mill foremen, railroad 
men, business people, and farmers. 

Quarters for this mobile school in- 
clude two converted Canadian National 
Railways cars. One contains living quar 
ters for Mr. Sloman and his family; the 
other is a Classroom with 

[Continued on page 


books, desks, 
314) 





US Education Exhibit Attracts Asiatics 


nS 


wee Ks 


AN EXHIBIT of materials on education 
in the US attracted considerable atten- 
tion at a UNEsco regional conference 
on free and compulsory education in 
South Asia and the Pacific held at Bom- 
bay, India, Dec. 12-23, 1952. The exhibit 


ORGANIZATION 





UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA 


included materials from National 
Education Association. 

In the picture above, material on 
Horace Mann, “father of the American 
public schools,” attracts the attention 
of a visitor. 


the 
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comes this 


modern braking power 


EN your science teacher says ‘‘this is important” 
—better take those words seriously. 


For many a theory or equation that seems old-fashioned 
or unimportant to you may be your first step toward a 
fine future in industrial science or engineering. 
In fact, knowledge of what it means may actually save 
your life. 

* * * 


AKE Newton’s Law of Motion, for instance, 
E equals % MV’. 
In modern terms, Newton is telling you that the 
amount of energy needed to stop a moving auto- 
mobile increases with the square of the speed. Or, 
in other words, if you double the speed of a car, 


you need four times as much braking force to stop 
it in the same distance. 





Now General Motvurs engineers have to keep a 
steady eye on that principle to figure out just the 
right kind of brakes to do the job of stopping today’s 
motorcars within the safest possible space limits. And 
the fact that GM cars are continuously improved 
in quickness, smoothness and sureness of braking 
shows the earnestness with which our engineers 
remember Newton’s formula. 


But the best brakes still must answer the command 
of the driver. And it’s equally important for him to 
remember Newton’s law and keep that force he’s 
directing under easy-to-brake control. 


So here, then—is just one of the many old textbook 
rules that have real meaning in modern life. 


Good reason to be sure that you have a solid under- 
standing of their meaning. After all, GM, like all 
industry, needs soundly trained scientists and engi- 
neers. And such training begins in school. 


“*More and Better Things for More People’”’ 
7 Your Key to Greater Value — The Key to a General Motors Car 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC 


BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH 
GM DIESEL UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening, 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Also in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, ‘Power Goes to 
Work,"’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 1-132B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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REGISTER NOW 


for 


HOPKINS’ 


43rd Summer Session 
June 29 - August 7 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at 
Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close 
and friendly contacts with instructors 


who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
courses in Education and the various 
subject-matter fields are available. Val- 
vable laboratory experience offered by 
the Demonstration School located on the 
University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded 
campus in the heart of Baltimore’s finest 
residential section. 





MASTER’S DEGREE AND CERTIFICATE 
OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION 
(30 points beyond the master’s degree) 
can be earned in summers. 













RICH, CULTURAL RESOURCES and ex- 
tensive library facilities are 


readily 
available. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG to: 
Director of the Summer Session, Box N, 


The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
18, Md. 





REGISTRATION from April 1 


The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Many school and college vacancies listed (Middle 
and South Atlantic States) in teaching, admin- 


Salaries to $6,000 


istration, and teacher-training. 
or higher, depending on qualifications. Write, tell- 
ing about yourself. Our 29th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 





A SUMMER IN MAINE 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain Region 


APPLY IMMEDIATELY 


DR. & MRS. J. A. BAER 
5516 Park Heights Ave. 
Baltimore 15, Maryland 





CAMPGROUND GUIDE 


FOR TENT AND TRAILER TOURISTS 
Listing locations and recreational facilities for the 
thousands of campgrounds (most of them free) in 
the parks and forests of the U. 8. and Canada, in- 
cluding the Alaska Highway. This Guide, the only 
one of its kind, is of tremendous value to every 
camping motorist. Price $1.00 postpaid. (1953 
edition) 


CAMPGROUNDS UNLIMITED 
Blue Rapids. Kansas 


Box 415-X 





$14 
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How the Handicapped 
Can Help Themselves 


Grooming and Dress—Cleanliness 
and neatness help offset any adverse 
first impressions. 

Pleasant Speaking Voice — Even 
when speech is not perfect, a pleasant 
speaking voice makes speech easier 
to listen to. 


maps, and a lending library. Hauled by 
freight trains, the traveling school is 
uncoupled for a week at a time near 


tiny settlements. 


Before and After 


Attentive Listening—It makes the 
speaker feel liked and appreciated. 

Respect for the Views of Others— 
It is basic in successful personal rela- 
tionships. 

Appreciation of the Time of Others 
—This means promptness and punc- 
tuality, a sense of timing and care in 
terminating an interview before it 
becomes tiresome, lack of absenteeism. 

Good Humor—To be of good cheer 
and to be able to laugh at one’s sell 
are helpful attributes. 

Thoughtfulness—lt makes for a 
comfortable smooth-running society. 

Respect for Oneself —To know 
one’s own limitations and worth is 
important. 





hese 1948 [upper] and 1952 [lower 
air views of the University Hills area in eae 
od aie: Children. 
Denver [Colo.] show the rapid develop- 
ment of the area and _ illustrate how 
school needs can change in four years. 
These “before” and 


—Exceptional 


Centennial of Free Public Education 
“after” pictures 
were used in the successful promotion of 
a bond issue for school construction in 
Denver. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS of free public ed- 
ucation in New Brunswick, N. J., were 
celebraied Jan. 15 with an open house 
at Bayard Elementary School, site of the 
first free school in that city. 


A typical classroom scene of a cen- 
tury ago [above] was featured at the 
open house. Hundreds of patrons and 
former pupils attended the celebration. 

The New Brunswick Teachers Club 
initiated observance of the centennial. 


















QUESTION- OF - THE-MONTH: 


How do you make good use of the noon 
hour and the recess period? 





Answers of about 100 words are 






requested. Some will be published 


in future issues of THE JOURNAL. | 


an RR ee 
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ROUTES FOLLOWED BY 


LOWS Ae CLARE 
TO AND FROe 





Children learn as they see, with the 
brilliant fact-telling maps in World Book! 


Why is Tibet so inaccessible? Why is France’s great 
Rhone Valley such an important natural highway? 
Your students can clearly see the answers to these 
and countless economic and social questions, when 
they look at World Book’s new 3-dimensional maps. 


They’re clear—they’re beautiful . . . printed in 6 dif- 
ferent colors. These outstanding maps, prepared 
expressly for World Book Encyclopedia, are the re- 


sult of a spare-no-expense project headed by world- 
famous Rand McNally. 


WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


|st choice of America’s Schools 
and Libraries! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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What routes were followed by Lewis and Clark? 
Which of the 48 states have capital punishment? 
World Book’s graphic black-and-white maps show 
the answers so they’re remembered. World Book has 
more than 900 black-and-white maps— more than any 
other reference work for young people! 


World Book's maps in color and black-and-white are 
unique and comprehensive—another important reason 
why so many teachers find this distinguished refer- 
ence tool unequaled for classroom use. 


FREE! As a sample of World Book’s wonders, we are offering 
a reprint of the new article on the Automobile. Limited number 


available. Send today! Fill in information below and mail to Mr 


George M. Hayes, World Book, Dept. 1105, Box 3565, Chicago 
$4, Illinois. 

ee 

ADDRESS 

CITY dial catiteadiaciche STATE 








Many teachers say this is their 

favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
... roof solarium .. . swimming 
pool . . . reasonable priced res- 
taurant... 800 rooms... 800 
baths... 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


Paris 


97th Street & West End Ave., New York 





be 

Re | Tlonnoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES | FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institutions 
receive Direct Prices and Discounts on this ex- 
tremely modern, No-Knee_ Interterence Folding 
Banquet Table. Also available with adjustable 


ight pedestals. For Catalog describing the com- 
plete line of attractive, highly portable Monroe 
Folding Tables write— 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
36 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 £. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 


Member NATA 





Drawing _ Textbook 

$]00 Will virtually 

teach drawing 
for you! 





AUDIO-VISUAL 
DRAWING PROGRAM 548 So. Reese Ploce * Burbenk, California 
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Minor Miracle 


Miss BAKER stood at the door of the 
chartered bus. On the sidewalk in 
front of the zoo milled 30 squealing, 
excited second-graders. And _ flying 
about them like a sheep dog in a flock 
of lambs was Willie, busy lining them 
up for the trip home. Willie, his face 
clean and shining with importance, 
was playing the unaccustomed role 
of teacher's helper. 

It was just the day before that 
Willie had represented the proverbial 
last straw to Miss Baker. When the 
afternoon dismissal bell rang, she had 
sighed with relief. It was sultry, and 
the two or three regular mischief 
makers had showed unusual resource- 
fulness. Especially Willie—he had 
been impossible. And Willie hadn't 
brought his money for the trip. 

She had reminded the children re- 
peatedly to bring their quarters for 
bus fare to the zoo. Willie was the 
only one to forget three days in a 
row. That settled it! She would have 
a chat with that young man’s mother. 

Her heels beat an angry tattoo as 
she turned into Willow Lane, the ad- 
dress given on Willie’s enrolment 
card. Belying its pleasant name, Wil- 
low Lane was a dirty, tumble-down 
alley, and Miss Baker paused uncer- 
tainly until she saw Willie sitting on 
the steps of a decrepit old streetcar 
with sleazy rayon curtains at the win- 
dows. 

“Is this where you live, Willie?” 

“Yeah. So what?” he muttered and 
darted across the street. 

Hesitantly she peered into the hot 
murky interior ot Willie’s home. The 
woman peeling potatoes was his 
mother, all right. There was a strong 
resemblance, even to the bedraggled 
clothes and uncombed hair. 

“I’m Willie’s teacher,” said Miss 
Baker. 

“Well, you’re just wasting your 
time coming here. I can’t do nothing 
with him. You go ahead and do what- 
ever you like,” and she turned sullen- 
ly back to her half-peeled potatoes. 

“No, wait!” Miss Baker cried. “It 
isn’t that at all.” She improvised ra- 
pidly. “I want Willie to help me 
tomorrow.” 

“You what?” Her jaw sagged in un- 
belief. 

“Yes,” she hurried on, “I’m taking 
my class to the zoo tomorrow, and 
with 30 children I'll have more than 
I can handle. If you'll let Willie go 
and help me, I'll pay his way. I really 
need him.” 

“I never thought to hear anybody 
say they wanted Willie for a helper. 
Sure he can go if it’s free. He’s been 











Considering more education for 
- professional or personal reasons? 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
«esis located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


«+-concentrates all its attention on ; 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 


«+eprovides a Children’s School ‘on 
campus for observation and study 


+. Offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- j 
ter’s Degrees for men and women 


«+eassures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 


Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 





Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 316-E 


Sfrtional College off Education 





On Your Summer Vacation Don’t Miss 


Peruvian Lodge 


Famous Ski Resort Alta, Utah 


Excellent Cuisine 

Surrounded by majestic mountains, 
Serenity & Relaxation 
Horseback—Swimming—Games—Fun. 
20° cooler than Salt Lake 


* Paved highway from Salt Lake City through 
20 miles beautiful canyon scenery. 


Reasonable rates—$3.00 & up. 


PERFECT 
FOR 
CONVENTIONS 
GROUPS 


Can Accommodate to 300 


Write for information or reservation. 
Peruvian Lodge 
ALTA, UTAH 





CAPS : GOWNS 


FOR COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


* 
RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
baad Established in 1912 
NTLEYASIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK 18 N-¥ 
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| HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


THE PURDUE OPINION PANEL is now 
accepting subscriptions for its twelfth an- 
nual series of three polls. to be adminis- 
tered between October, 1953 and March. 
1954. to high school students across the na- 
tion. 

Typical topics of the polls include feelings 
and opinions about current events, personal 
problems, school problems, ete. 


Cost for all three polls, including materials. 

national reports and your school’s reports 
j for each poll, is only ten cents per pupil 

for the entire year! 

Subscription forms and further informa- 

tion can be obtained by writing to: 


THE PURDUE OPINION 
PANEL 
Purdue University 


Lafayette, Indiana 


ls acce pte d will be limit 


University of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Those in EDUCATION 
July 6 — August 15 





Stunulating informative courses in 
elementary & secondary Teacher Edu- 
cation including: 6 weeks Curriculum 
Workshop, experienced consultants; 
lor teachers, principals, superinten- 
lents. Intensive Elementary Teacher 
Trauvung. Adménistration. Guidance. 
The Slow Learner, the Gifted Child; 
Speech, Drama; Conservation. Gradu- 
ite Degree programs. Arts & Science 
courses, 


For Bulletins, Info. Write 
Director, Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Burlington 7, Vermont 








Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN 





FROM 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 








BURKE BETTER BUILT 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Unmatched Safety Ask for catalog, complete 







one specifications, drawings 
Durability and low booklet : of tenaine Your 
. ayground’ 
Maintenance costs Write Dept. 8 


J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Factory Branch, Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
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nagging at me all week for a quarter, 
and as I told him, | ain’t got no spare 
quarters for him to gawk at a bunch 
wild animals.” 
Willie now had the children lined 
up and was marshaling them into the 
bus, his shoulders back and chin high 
with the pride of achievement. Miss 
Baker smiled down at the small mir- 
acle of clean little, proud little, re- 
sponsive Willie. 

—Adapted from sketch by Harry 
Ezell in School and Community. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Nature Study 


{ Ax INCREASING number and variety of 
instructional materials dealing with na- 
ture are becoming available. The motion 
pictures and filmstrips in this list, se- 
lected by Carolyn Guss of the Audio- 
Visual Center, 
Bloomington, 


Indiana University, 
are designed to supple- 
ment actual observation and the study 
of natural objects and phenomena in 
situ. as well as in museums and class- 
rooms. 

Numbers in brackets refer to distribu- 
tors or producers, who will provide pur- 
chase and rental information on the 
materials listed as well as on their other 
productions dealing with nature. 

Birds of the Inland Waterways (one 
of a series of 9 motion pictures). Each, 
10 min. sd. color. [3] Gr. 4-12, college. 

Birds of North America (one of a 
series of 16 motion pictures). Each, 9 
min. sil. color. [6] Gr. 4-12, college. 

Camouflage in Nature by Form and 
Color Matching (motion picture). 10 
min, sd. color. [3] Gr. 4-12, college, 
adults. 

Growth of Flowers (motion picture) . 
9 min. sd. color. [3] Gr. 4-12, college. 

Life in Ponds, Lakes, and Streams 
(filmstrip). 59 fr. sil. color. [7] Gr. 4-9. 

Monarch Butterfly Story (motion pic- 
ture). 11 min. color. [4] Gr. 4-12, 
college. 

Realm of the Wild (motion picture). 
28 min. sd. color. {9} Gr. 4-12, adult. 

Seasonal Changes in Trees (motion 
picture). 11 min. sd. b&w and color. [3] 
Gr. 4-9. 

Seed Dispersal (motion picture). 11 
min. sd. b&w [4] Gr. 7-12, college. 

Sharp Eyes (motion picture). 11 min. 
sd. color. [1] Gr. 4-9. 

Solar Family (motion. picture). 
min. sd. b&w [4] Gr. 9-12, college. 


sd. 


1] 


Spiders (motion picture). 17 min. sil. | 


b&w [4] Gr. 


7-2, college. 


Structure of Birds (filmstrip). 56 fr. | 


sil. b&w. [7] Gr. 4-12. 

Understanding Snakes (filmstrip). 2! 
fr. sil. b&w. [10] Gr. 4-9. 

Weather (motion picture). 10 min. 
_ sd. b&w. [5] Gr. 1-6. 


| [Continued on page 518] 





Departing from L 

Os Angele 
Pasadena, Beverly Hills y 
Long Beach, Santa Barbara, ™ 
San Diego, Riverside , 


MOVIE INDUSTRY 


i informative tours 
ood maior film —_ 
Ay with operations fully 
explainec. 


NT = A- C 
RE late models - 
to suit budgets. After 


upon arrival, 


h California 


ing throug ; 
touring destination. 


dismiss car ot 





a-cAR SYSTEM 


(LICENSEE? 


FREE FOLDER 


gives all rates, detailed 





information for tours 
== in Southern California, 
~ Arizona and Nevada 


TANNER-GRAY LINE 


1207 W. 3rd, Los Angeles 17, California 
Teachers Dept. N-53 
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DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY 
MEANS LOW PRICES 
FOR YOU 


We guarantee your complete sat- 
istaction on everything you pur- 
chase from us. 


Name 





University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 22 to August 1; August 3 
to September 12. Tuition Fee $51 for 
each Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 29 to August 8. Tuition 
Fee $51. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 29 to August 8. Tuition 
Fee $51. One Session of Eight Weeks. 
June 29 to August 22. Tuition Fee $68. 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate—-planned to meet all phases 
of Teacher Training. 


FOR BULLETINS, address University of 
California Summer Sessions Office, Berkeley 
4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24; 
or Registrar, Santa Barbara College, Santa 
Barbara, California. 
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H. L. HUBBELL MFG. CO. veer. nes 


SN 


@ 
® 





/ ow tireanaline your bing with a LOW 
| famous HUBBELL 
Y CONSOLE DINING TABLE 


DIRECT-FROM- 
FACTORY PRICE 


79," 
F. 0. B. y ) 


LEELAND 





Its wide versatility, beauty and roomi- 
ness has been acclaimed by thou- 
sands. It is sturdy, made of the finest 
woods and is beautifully finished. 
Closed, it is an attractive console table 
or room divider. 


Easily opened, the sides raise to 
seat eight comfortably. Half open. 
it seats four. 


Size open: 
47” Wide, 66” Long, 30” High 


Closed: 
47” Wide, 12” Long. 30” High 


Ideal for 


+ Modern * Dining 
Homes Alcoves 
* Apartments 


Matching chairs and china 
available. Also many sizes 
and designs of chairside file 
chests, filing desks and book 
cases. 


Send For Your Free Folders 


Zeeland, Michigan 





Please send me your folders on Hubbel designs 


Ee ee 





SUMMER SEMINAR IN 





RECOMMENDED COURSE OF STUDY 


@ How to enjoy our PRIVATE 
BEACH and POOL 

@ The gentle science of sleepin 
in AIR CONDITIONED 
COMFORT 

@ The art of PLEASANT 
DINING* 

*American Plan upon request 
OTHER FACILITIES FOR 
STUDENTS 

@ Cocktail Lounge Rendezvous 

@ Card and Game Rooms 

@ Dancing... Entertainment 

@ Private Parking 


vy 


Nominal tuition, write for information 


THE NEW 
¢ & 
HOTEL 


OCEANFRONT AT 37th ST., MIAMI BEACH, FLA 





SUMMER ART COURSE for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Combine an enjoyable vacation in Colorful Colorado with profitable 
Also Courses in FUNDAMENTALS and LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. June 15 to Aug. 7. Tuition $50. No college credit. 


Write for Bulletin N. 
COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART 


1437 Glenarm Place 
Denver, Colorado 


















| 
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[Continued from page 317] 
What Causes the Seasons (motion 
picture). 12 min. b&w. [11] Gr. 4-8. 
Wonders in Your Own Backyard (mo- 
tion picture). 10 min. sd. b&w and 
color. [2] Gr. 1-6. 


[1] Gapital Film Service, 224 Abbott 
Rd., East Lansing, Mich.; [2] Churchill- 
Wexler Film Prod., 801 N. Seward St., 
Los Angeles 38; [3] Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1; 
[4] Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; [5] Gate- 
way Productions, Inc., 1859 Powell St., 
San Francisco; [6] Heidenkamp Nature 
Pictures, 538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 
8: [7] Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; [8] 
Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; [9] US Dept 
of Agriculture, Motion Picture Services, 
Office of Information, Washington, 
D. C.; [10] Wayne University, Detroit 1; 
[ll] Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
fist St., New York 17. 


What Would You Do? 
JEAN 


Miepiocrr scholarship, reluctance to 
participate, and lack of spontaneity 
were evidence of Jean’s marked 
timidity. A sixth-grade pupil, she 
scarcely opened her mouth in class. 

I made opportunities to chat with 
her about her hobbies, family, friends, 
ambitions. In class I referred occasion- 
ally to things she had told me that 
were appropriate to our discussions. 
I began to call on her in class, too, 
when I felt certain she knew the 
answer. 

One day I asked Jean if she would 
like to help in the library. She hesi- 
tated, but went. In the library, her 
quietness was an asset. An_ under- 
standing librarian was pleased with 
her work and told her so. 

The committees in our class had ro- 
tating chairmanships. When Jean's 
turn came, I made it a point to be 
near enough to help her over a few 
bad spots. The class thought she made 
a fine chairman! 

Jean did not like to read aloud in 
class, but by preparing a certain sec- 
tion ahead of time, she was able to 
manage it better, and the experience 
became another steppingstone to self- 
confidence. 

By the end of the school year Jean 
had come out of her shell to such an 
extent that she was able to carry an 
important part in our school play. 
And she was a great deal happier, I 
might add. 

—JERRY G. KESHIAN, Valley Stream 
School District, N. Y. 
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All About Teachers 


A TEACHER must be mother, father, po- 
liceman, judge, and jury to more than 
two dozen youngsters for the long hours 
every day when the kids are on their 
most squirmy, wiggly, and energetic be- 
havior. 

She must love each child mightily in 
order to put up with him, but she must 
never let her affection for one child spill 
over sufficiently for him to be labeled a 
“teacher’s pet.” 

Teachers get the good and the bad, 
and thru some mysterious alchemy are 
expected to turn out annually a delega- 
tion of wellbehaved, educated children, 
ready for the next grade. 

A teacher must be prepared for any- 
thing. There are more emergencies in 
the classrooms than in the hospital, more 
fights in the playground than in a box- 
ing arena, and more puppy-love heart- 
breaks at the water fountain than are to 
be found in the movies. 

She must know everything, for she 
will be asked everything. She must be 
adept at putting on snow-suits, finding 
lost glasses, sympathizing with tummy- 
aches, making speeches, breaking up 
spats, writing notes, keeping order, inte- 
rior decorating, amateur carpentry, and, 
last but not least, in teaching school. 

Teachers have more bosses than any- 
body else. They must work with the 
schoolboard, the supervisors, the parent- 
teachers association, the community, and 
the kids looking over their shoulders. 

They must lead strange 
keeping themselves as 


lives, ever 
exemplary as 
preachers, as diplomatic as ambassadors, 
as persistent as insurance agents, as en- 
thusiastic as used car salesmen, as cheer- 
ful as radio comedians, as wellgroomed 
as models, and as long-suffering as school- 
teachers. 

Teaching is a liberal education for the 
teacher herself. After a few years of ex- 
isting on a small salary, making out re- 
port cards or grading papers to midnight, 
keeping parents happy and each dav 
braving the schoolroom with its assorted 
collection of kids, surely no other life 
can hold any terrors for teachers! 

Tears, giggles, tardiness, hair-pulling, 
stubbornness, trifles, pouting, noise, si- 
lence, love, hate, intelligence, and stu- 
pidity—the teacher must take them all 
in stride and still have the endurance 
at the day’s end to visit her little charges 
in their own homes. 

Few others put up with so much for 
so little, but few others have the vast, 
personal satisfaction of looking into the 
long rows of marching students in the 
past and in the future and of knowing 
the footsteps of those marchers have 
been directed into right paths. 

—Jor ParHam, editor, in the Macon 

Telegraph and News, Feb. 1, 1953. 
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NEW SCHOOL 


FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12th St., N. Y. 11 


Summer 
Term 


June 15-July 30 


e@ SCHOOL OF POLITICS 


COURSES e@ SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND AND LIBERAL ARTS 


nomeeemenatie @ GRADUATE FACULTY OF 
Economics POLITICAL & SOCIAL 
International SCIENCE 


Affairs 
Languages The New School for Social 
American Research offers a 1953 Sum- 


Foreign Policy 
United Nations 
Social Theory 
Literature 


mer program especially 
planned for teachers. Credit 
may be obtained to meet 
in-service requirements and 































oe. for B.A., M.A., M.S.Sce., 
. — Ph.D., and D.S.Sc. degrees. 
sychology 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Music INSTITUTE ON 
Art EDUCATIONAL 
Drawing & PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Painting Benjamin Fine, Ph.D. 
Workshops De 
trector 
Jewelry & 
Leather Crafts A five-day, intensive, 
Theatre practical workshop, de- 


signed for teachers, ad- 
ministrators and pub- 
licity and public rela- 
tions officers of schools, 
colleges and educational 
organizations, directed 
by the foremost Amer- 
ican authority in the 
field. 


July 6-10 





WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG! 







Address: The Registrar, New School 
66 West 12th Street, New York 11 


TELEPHONE: ORegon 5-2700 





5 PINS 


G 14 ’ 
Ring R14 Sterl a 


Sterl 52.50 each $1.40 each ge 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
Send for Free 112 H. Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 


Catalogue Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Taz 





BE INDEPENDENT EARN UP TO 
$1,500.00 THIS SUMMER 


SELLING ADVERTISING PREMIUMS 
Start today - a successful, dignified part-time 
career distributing proven tine of advertising 
Specialties, calendars, premiums, business gifts. 


Items sell equally well in rural or urban areas. 


Every business a prospect. 
earnings. 
time. 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. 
DEPT. N ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


immediate substantial 
Act now—write today—while there's still 





TEACHING POSITIONS 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA, WEST COAST, 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 
Write 
Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 
“‘Largest Personnel Service in the Rocky 
Mountain West’’ 
910-16th St.—Denver 2, Colo. 





University Bidg. 
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16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 


3000 FILMS 












THE LONG 
RIFLE 


Rifles used by the Ameri- 
can Army from the mus- 
kets of the Revolutionary 
War to the Garand being 


BIOLOGY used by troops in Korea. 


CHEMISTRY THE 


ANALYTICAL 
BALANCE 





* ECONOMICS 


How to use the analytical 
balance to measure minute 
quantities of matter to 
nearest 1/1000 gram. 


HEALTH 
HISTORY 
MATHEMATICS 


PHYSICS 


FORESTRY 















BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Residents of a rural com- 
munity organize to obtain 
a modern consolidated 
school and improved edu- 
cational opportunities for 
their children. 


THE 


IMPRESSIONABLE 
YEARS 





A child discovers the mys- 
teries of the public library 
and is introduced to the new 
world of children’s books. 


1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
Use coupon for 1953 catalog of over 3000 films! 


crooner eee ee 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
Government Film Dept. 
1445 Pork Ave., New York 29 


| 
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B Send me your 1953 catalog. ! 
Add me to your regulor mailing list. | 
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“I’m at the age when my folks 
wish it was any other age!” 


FROM 
LA HOME J RNAL** 


Honey or Jam 


In our room we have 
One-way drives; 

The students are as thick 
As bees in hives. 

They fill the room, 


Right to the door, 

For the number therein 
Is about twoscore. 

—MARY TONDEE, Consolidated 
School, Ellaville, Ga. 


Ar a recent performance of a school 
operetta, Hansel and Gretel had just 
pushed the wicked old witch into the 
oven and slammed the door tight. 

A few minutes later, during a lull 
in the music, a small voice in the bal- 
cony piped excitedly, “Look in and see 
if she’s done yet!” 

—ETTA PALMBLADE, Holdrege, Nebr. 


One of her eighth-grade boys, reports 
Edna M. Littlefield of Waterville, 
Maine, wrote an exciting book report on 


Wild Bill Hiccough. 


Excerpts from a home-management 
notebook: 
“Orange the room with care.” 


“We get some of our traits from our 
ant sisters.” 


—MRS. BETH FLEMING, Fairfield Public 


School, Nebr. 


E. Leo WAIAN, principal of the Mon- 
terey Avenue School, Burbank, Calif., 
sent in the following oil masterpiece, 
written by a fourth-grade gusher: 

“Oil is found in the earth. We could 








Horizon 
Ring 
Cradle 
Mounting 








CRAM’S Simplified Globe 
Starts Beginners the Right Way 





Cram’s Simplified World Globe is a modern and ac- 





not have cars and airplanes and trains 
or even valuable oil paintings if there 
wasn’t oil. Oil is also valuable. You ws 
ought to be thankful that we have oil. kg 
Oil has been on earth ever since the 
beginning of our world. Oil is sometimes by 
called ‘Black Gold’ because it is worth 

as much as gold and two rubies. You . 
should like oil even if it is castor oil. 

Castor oil is good too because it makes 

you well. No matter what kind of oil 

it is, it is good oil.” 


Seeing a load of logs piled at the 
side of the road, the little girl ex- 
claimed, “Look! They're going to build 
some more trees.” 


One morning at school I mislaid my 
red pencil; it was not on my desk, nor 
in the chalk tray, and I had not stuck 
it in my hair. “Where could I have left 
my red pencil?” I asked rather impa- 
tiently. 

Gene, who was looking over some 
papers I had handed back to him, said 
with an impish grin, “I think you left 
most of it on my paper.” 

MRS. RACHEL FABERT, Champaign, Ill. 


© 


Little ladies may be born, but little 
gentlemen are hewn, like monuments, 
out of solid resistance.—Briefs for Spo- iu 
kane County Schools. 













Business 


boards. 


valuable t 









Mark-on 
Rub-off 
Just like 
Magic 


SHORT 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


these new additions to their bulletin 


white cover stock, they last for years 
and provide a laugh-provoking set of 


Two Complete Sets are now available 


TYPEWRITING—12 Different, $1.50 


Both Sets, $2.80 postpaid 


Send check, money order, or school order to 


TEACHING CARTOONS | 


for 


teachers everywhere welcome 


Printed on 8” x 10” heavy, 


eaching aids. 


HAND—12 Different, $1.50 


cepted teaching aid for elementary Social Studies. 
This is the first globe a child should see. Send for 
descriptive folder just off the press. 


Our ‘ Members of the National School Service Institute 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 





730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





National Association of 





Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. if 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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